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Poor old Rome! She had no movies! Life must have been 
horribly dull in the eternal city, as compared with our own lively 
“Noo Yarick.” No “Father Knickerbocker” up aloft filled his 
clectrie schooner with his electric lager, and benignly vanished 
that he might repeat the trick for the delight of would-be-had 
thirsty patrons. No “Wrigley” wriggled his coruscating wriggle. 
No “great white way” waylaid the unwary. There weren’t even 
any Street lights in Rome at all. When the gay young scions of 
the Roman “four hundred” reeled homeward in the “small! hours,” 
they were obliged to contrive a private torchlight procession to 
prevent scratching their noses on the rough walls hemming in 
the narrow alleys through which they must pass, and the chances 
were good that they wouldn’t sight a single “cop” before they 
attempted to insert the ponderous key in the intricate keyhole of 
the forbidding front door. No revolving plate glass weleomed 
them inside a gorgeous hotel lobby, where they could be gently 
enticed into the elevator and whisked up to their spacious apart- 
ments on the fourteenth floor. Hotels in Rome’ were essentially 
unknown; elevators were as absurdly anachronous as automobiles 
or telephones. No Victrola conjured up visions of fair singers on 
a far-away stage. No evening paper put you in touch with Berlin, 
Paris, London and America. There wasn’t any America, Paris 
or Berlin. If there was any news from those regions, by the time 
it arrived in Rome it wasn’t news, but ancient history. If you 
would go to the Senate or to Cysar’s gardens, you could get no 
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subway train, no surface trolley, not even a taxi. If at last you 
got down town alive, there were no skyscrapers, and not a single 
plate glass window in sight. The magnificent temples and 
basilicas of Rome would be swallowed up in our modern build- 
ings. There was no pagan temple that could compare with the 
Christian Saint Peter’s; and the Senate house would have been 
lost in the Capitol at Washington. Beside a Woolworth Building 
the “seven wonders of the world” would have shriveled out of 
sight.. If after dinner you would be amused, it must be privately, 
in your own house, or that of your friend. There was no opera, 
no philharmonic orchestra, no “Rialto,” no footlights anywhere. 

No, there were no movies in Rome. One might better go to 
bed. For he would probably be aroused before daylight to receive 
his friends and make plans for a new day’s activities. Unlike us 
moderns, the Romans lived in the daytime, and slept in the dark. 
Poor old Rome! But there are movies—and movies. A man 
standing on the steps of the Temple of Castor and gazing down 
on the swirling throng of human life before him needed no rapid- 
fire camera to fix an undying picture of humanity in his mind’s 
eye. On the Appian Way, elbowing himself along among the 
polyglot masses, by the arches of the Circus, noting the countless 
features of Rome’s underworld, in the baths, with all sorts and 
conditions of men, at the banquet-table of the wealthy, where, 
as ever, up-to-date society followed nature’s leading under fash- 
ion’s mask, in political, military, commercial, official, patrician, 
plebeian circles, there were never-ceasing movies which we would 
gladly reproduce for our amusement or information, and which, 
thanks to the undying literature of Rome, can be mentally repro- 
duced for us at will. Every little while the countless parallels 
between ancient and modern life, in character, tendencies, policies, 
habits, movements, and consequences, grip my interest so power- 
fully that I am tempted to try marshaling some of these repro- 
duetions for our own entertainment, not to presume to add, en- 
lightenment, To this temptation I have now: yielded, and will try 
to present to the reader’s mental vision movies preserved for us 
from Roman days by certain well-known masters of pictorial 
expression. We can observe these scenes with eyes open or closed, 
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as may be preferred; only let me ask that, as the speakers and 
the pictures pass before us, we may exercise as sympathetic an 
imagination as if we were seated in some Broadway movie palace. 
In most cases the most convenient versions of the original have 
been freely used without effort to fabricate new ones. Occasion- 
ally an ultra-modern word or phrase has been freely substituted. 
Sometimes the pictures seem almost larger than life, and more 
prophetic than is yet generally realized. But, as throughout, it 
is the ancients who first exhibited them, not the moderns, we will 
not cavil; but let us rather meditate on their actual or possible 
meaning for us. 
) Pe Pee Pe ee Tt el 


Current Events 


Scene on the “Pike”: 


But could men once perceive the direful load 

In their souls that grinds them with its weight, 

Know whence it comes, to what it owes its power, 

They would not pass their lives as now they do, 

Unknowing,what they want, and seeking still 

By change of place their heavy load to drop. 

One, with the tedium of his house outworn, 

From its proud portals hastes, but quick returns, 

Finding abroad no respite to his pain— 

And to his villa drives with headlong haste; 

Scarcely the threshold touched, he turns and yawns, 

Or to the city drives like mad again. 

Thus from himself each seeks a glad escape, 

And finds it not; which way he turns, the ill 

Still sticketh close and rankles in his breast. 

Diseased in soul, he knoweth not the cause. 
(Lucretius IIL, 1053-1070] 


Table-talk and gossip at the house of Mr. Newrich: 

He had a decent life and a decent death. What has-he to 
complain of ¢ He rose from the gutter, and was once so poor that 
he would have picked a farthing out of a midden with his teeth. 
But he grew like a honey-comb. I suppose he has left behind him 
a cool million, and all in hard cash. . . . What really kept his 
head above water was that legacy, when he walked into a good deal 
more than was left him. That was why that blockhead Goldbug 
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quarreled with his own brother and left away his money to some 
Tom, Dick, or Harry. It’s an ill turn when a man turns his back 
on his own. . . . And how many years do you think he had on 
his back? Seventy and more, I should say. But he was a tough 
nut! I knew him long ago when he had the same tastes as Harry 
Pittsburg. Well, he enjoyed himself, and I for one don’t blame 
him. It’s all he takes to the grave with him! 

“How you go on talking,” said his companion; I declare I 
could not buy a loaf of bread this day. It’s the drought, and 
now we have had a year’s fast. Bad luck to the food commission- 
ers, they have an understanding with the bakers: “Scratch me and 
I'll seratch you.” So it’s the small consumer that gets it in the 
neck, while “big business” has high jinks all the time. If we only 
had the giants now we used to have, like Cleveland! In his day 
food was as cheap as dirt. You'd get for a penny a loaf that two 
men couldn’t eat; now you get a thing the size of a bull’s eye. 
Ah, things are going from bad to worse every day. 

[Perronius 43, seq. ] 


The Crime Wave: al 


The human race, worn out with life thus passed 
In violence, exhausted lay with feuds,— 
Thence eager sought the guardian restraint 
Of stable laws and power and magistracies; 
For anger seeks more bitter dire revenge 
Than guardian laws concede. Then ’t was that men 
Dragged weary laden lives, while deadly fear 
Of pains retaliatory stained the sweets of life, 
And violence and wrong clung like a net 
Round all. 
[Lucretius V. 1145 seq.] 


The Law Courts: 


Has not he who is employed to defend causes need of integ- 
rity which covetousness cannot pervert, nor partiality corrupt, 
nor terror abash ? 


[Qurntiuian XII. 1, 24.] 
A Bachelor Apartment in Town: 


Crimes, in faith, usually dread the sight of themselves... . 
But that beast thought his unparalleled wickedness but a trifle; 
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he summoned his eyes to witness it. Aye, not content with seeing 
his sin, he surrounded himself with mirrors to multiply and group 
his scenes of vice. . . . Away with such a fellow! Perchance he 
met a speedy death even before he could gloat over the sight. 
[Seneca, Quaest. Nat. 1, 16.] 


The Crash of Kingdoms: 


The glorious ensign of the sovereign head 
Now mourns in dust its lost prerogative, 
Spurned by vulgar foot; for to the base 
’Tis sweet to trample on what once was feared. 
Now sovereignty sinks down to lowest lees; 
The rabble rule; all burn with lust of sway, 
And each the vilest wins his way to power. 
(Lucrerius V. 1136 seq.] 


Scenes in the U. 8. Senate (Two Reels): 


1. The first business introduced in the Senate, after the 
concerns of religion, was that of the Atolians, whose ambassadors 
were importunate to have it brought on, because the period of 
time granted them was short; and they were seconded by Titus 
Quintius, who had, by this time, come home from Greece to Rome. 
. . » While present, they were teased by all the senators with 
questions tending to draw from them a confession of guilt rather 
than information ; and, after they were ordered to withdraw, they 
became the subject of a warm dispute. Resentment had more 
power in their case than compassion; for the senate was incensed 
against them not merely as enemies, but also as an uncivilized and 
unsocial race. After a debate, which lasted several days, it was 
at last resolved, that peace should neither be granted nor refused. 
. . » The next business proceeded on was that of appointments. 

[Livy 37, 1.] 


2. The legations were postponed from the 1st of February 
to the 13th. Meanwhile, the business of allotting the officials 
and furnishing their outfit was brought before the house. But 
nothing was done, because many speeches were interposed de- 
nouncing the state of the Republic. . . . The senate was sum- 
moned into the Curia; Pompey went home. However, I did not 
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myself enter the senate house, lest I should be obliged to refrain 
from speaking on matters of such gravity, or in defending Pompey 
(for he was being attacked by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and 
Servilius the younger) should give offense to the loyalists. The 
business was adjourned to the next day. . . . On the 8th the 
senate met. ... Pompey made an impressive speech. That 
day nothing was concluded. 
[Cicero Ad Quint. Frat. II. 3.] 
The High Cost of Living; Profiteering, and Price-Fixing: 
Moreover, ex-consuls were appointed to take charge of grain 
and bread supplies, so as to have a stated quantity sold to each per- 
son. [Cassius Dio, 55, 26.] “Inasmuch as there is only seen a mad 
desire without control, to pay no heed to the needs of the many, it 
seems good to us, as we look into the future, to us who are the 
fathers of the people, that justice intervene to settle matters impar- 
tially, in order that that which, long hoped for, humanity itself 
could not bring about, may be secured for the common government 
of all by the remedies which our care affords. . . . Whe is of so 
hardened a heart, and so untouched by a feeling for humanity, that 
he can be unaware, nay, that he has not noticed, that in the sale of 
wares which are exchanged in the market, or dealt with in the 
daily business of the cities, an exorbitant tendency in prices has 
spread to such an extent that the unbridled desire of plundering 
is held in check neither by abundance nor by seasons of plenty! 
It is our pleastire, therefore, that those prices which the subjoined 
written summary specifies, be held in observance throughout all 
our domain, that all may know that license to go above the same 
has been cut off... . 
[Edict of Diocletian. ] 


And when he [ Diocletian] had brought on a state of exceeding 
high prices by his different acts of injustice, he tried to fix by 
law the prices of articles offered for sale. Therefore, for the 
veriest trifles much blood was shed, and out of fear nothing was 
offered for sale, and the scarcity grew much worse, until, after the 
death of many persons, the law was repealed from mere necessity. 

[Lacrantius, De Mortibus, Chap. VIL.] 
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The Bread-Line: 
Julius Cwesar reduced the number of those receiving free corn 
from 320,000 to 150,000, 
[Sugronius, Julius 41.] 


We need not the kind of liberty that enables the poorest Tom, 
Dick or Harry to exchange his little ticket for some musty flour. 
| Persius V. 73.] 


International Relations: 

What frenzy goads us on, and matches us in strife for our 
mutual destruction? We spread the sails to the winds to go in 
quest of war, and we run risks of sea for the sake of meeting 
risks of battle! . . . War, I trow, will meet us, and an enemy 
ready prepared on shore and tribes destined to cruel slaughter, 
but not without much damage to the conqueror, and ancient 
cities in flames. Why do we press whole nations into arms? Why 
do we enroll armies to marshal their lines amid the billows? Why 
do we disquiet the seas? The land, I suppose, is not wide enough 
to compass our death. . . . But what can one call it but plain 
insanity actually to carry destruction in your train, to rush in 
anger against men you never saw, to lay waste without provoca- 
tion all that comes in your path, and, after the fashion of wild 
beasts, to kill a man you do not hate? ... No land is so far 
removed from neighbors that it cannot send forth in some direction 
its evil propensities. How do I know but that some ruler of a 
great nation, meanwhile concealed from view, swollen by fortune’s 
kindness, may choose not to confine his arms within the boundaries 
of his own realm, but with secret design may even now be fitting 
out his fleet against us¢ How can I tell whether this wind or 
that shall convey war to me? It would go far to ensure the peace 
of the world if the seas could be shut up. 

[Seneca, Nat. Quaest. 5, 18.] 
War Taxes, Bonds, etc.: 

The senate, on its first meeting at the Capitol, passed a bill 
for the immediate collection of taxes, so that a second tax might 
be levied the same year, to pay the soldiers. 

| Livy 21, 31.] 
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It was judged proper, that the Praetor, Fulvius, should go 
out to the assembly of the people, and lay before them the neces- 
sitous situation of the country, exhorting them that such as had 
increased their estates by farming the public revenues should 
now assist that government to which they owed their prosperity, 
with indulgence in respect of time; and that they should engage 
to furnish, by contract, the supplies necessary for the army. 

[Livy 21, 48.] 


When this disposition to support the credit of the treasury 
appeared among the plebeian class, the property belonging to 
minors, and of widows, began to be brought in; the people believ- 
ing that they could not deposit it anywhere in greater security, 
or with more religious regard to their trust, than under the public 
faith; and when anything was bought, or laid in for the use of 
said minors or widows, a bill was given for it on the Quaestor. 
. . . He arranged for five per cent of the inheritances and be- 
quests . . . left by deceased persons, 

| Livy 24, 18; Cassius Dro 55, 25.] 
The Draft; Standing Armies: 

The hatefulness of conscription was intense, not only because 
of the loss of citizens thus brought about, but also on account of 
the corporal punishments, inflicted at times with the rod, at other 
times by being sent to the guard-house. Above all, the very nature 
of the institution was revolting, and its idea of absolutism, de- 
rived from its ostentatious force, was hard on free citizenship. 

[Livy 7. 4.] 


If we allow all those of military age to have arms and to 
practice warlike pursuits, quarrels and civil wars will always be 
arising among them. However, if we prevent them from doing 
this and then need their assistance at all in battle, we shall always 
have to face danger with inexperienced and untrained soldiers at 
our back. For this reason I submit the proposition that most of 
them live without arms and away from the forts; but that the 
hardiest and those most in need of a livelihood be registered and 
kept in practice. They themselves will fight better by devoting 
their leisure to this single business; and the rest will the more 
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easily farm, manage ships, and attend to the pursuits of peace, if 
they are not forced to be called out for service, but have others 
to stand as their guardians, 
[Livy 33, 3.] 
A Teachers’ Convention: 

For is it not obvious that eloquence, with the rest of the polite 
arts, has lost its former luster, not for want of men, but through 
the dissipation of our young men, the inattention of parents, the 
ignorance of those who pretend to give instruction, and the total 
neglect pf ancient discipline? . . . In the first place, the son of 
every family was the legitimate offspring of a virtuous mother. 
The infant, as soon as born, was not consigned to the mean dwell- 
ing of a hireling nurse, but was reared and cherished in the bosom 
of its mother, whose highest praise it was to take care of her 
household affairs, and attend to her children. . . . The hours of 
study and serious employment were settled by her direction ; and 
not only so, but even the diversions of the children were conducted 
with modest reserve and sanctity of manners. . . . The conse- 
quence of this regular discipline was, that the young mind, whole 
and sound, and unwarped by irregular passions, received the 
elements of the liberal arts with hearty avidity. ... In the 
present age what is our practice? The infant is committed to a 
French chambermaid and a nurse or two. ... From the idle 
tales and the gross absurdities of these people, the tender and 
uninstructed mind is suffered to receive its first impressions. . . . 
The parents themselves are so far from training their young 
families to virtue and modesty, that they set them the first examples 
of luxury and licentiogisness. Thus our youth gradually acquire 
a confirmed habit of impudence and a total disregard of that 
reverence they owe both to themselves and to others. To say truth 
it seems as if a fondness for athletes, actors, and prizefighters, 
the distinguishing folly of the city, was impressed upon them 
even before they are born; and when once a passion of this con- 
temptible sort has seized and engaged the mind, what opening 
is there left for the noble arts? Who talks of anything else in 
our homes, our clubs, or college fraternity houses? If we enter 
the schools, what other subjects of conversation do we hear among 
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the boys? The preceptors themselves choose no other topics more 
frequently, to entertain their hearers, . . . Not to mention how 
ill instructed our youth are in the very elements of literature, 
sufficient pains are by no means taken in making them acquainted 
with the best authors, or in giving them a proper notion of his- 
tory, together with a knowledge of men and things. 

[Tacrrus, Dialogus 28 seq.] 


A New Model School (by our special artist) : 


To her loved Greeks the Muse indulgent gave, 

To her loved Greeks, with Greatness to conceive, 

And in sublimer tone their language raise— 

Her Greeks were only covetous of praise. 

Our youth, proficient in a nobler art, 

Divide a penny to the hundredth part; 

“Well done, my boy!” the joyful father cries, 

“Addition and subtraction make us wise!” 

But when the rust of wealth pollutes the soul, 

And money’d cares the genius thus control, 

How shall we dare to hope that distant times 

With honor should preserve our likeless rhymes? 
(Horace, Ars Poetica, 323 seq.] 


College Educators Discuss the Education of Women: 

If the same virtues must pertain to men and women, it fol- 
lows necessarily that the same training and education must be 
suitable for both. . . . First a woman must be a good house- 
keeper, and capable of judging what things are expedient for the 
house, and qualified to teach and rule the domestics. Now I 
say that such qualities would belong most to a woman who has 
studied philosophy. . . . But the woman #hould further be self- 
controlled, so as . . . not to be the slave of desires, nor quarrel- 
some, nor extravagant, nor fond of dress. . . . And what woman 
would possess this character more than the student of philosophy ? 
. . » Whence it is to be expected that such a woman would work 
with her own hands, and submit to toil, should be able herself to 
suckle the infants to whom she gave birth, and minister to her 
husband with her own hands, and fulfill without reluctance tasks 
which some consider a work only fit for slaves. Would not, now, 
such a woman be a great treasure to her husband, an ornament to 
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her relatives, and a good example to those of her own sex who 
knew her ¢ 
[Musonuvs. ] 


The School Board Employ a New Teacher: 


But do you, parents, impose severe exactions on him that is 
to teach your boys: that he be perfect in the rules of grammar for 
each word—read all histories—know all authors as well as his 
own finger-ends: that if questioned at hazard, while on his way 
to the club or the barber shop, he should be able to tell the name 
of Anchises’ nurse, and the name and native land of the step- 
mother of Anchimolus—tell offhand how many years Acestes 
lived—how many flagons of wine the Sicilian king gave the 
Phrygians. Require of him that he mold their youthful morals 
as one models a face in wax. Require of him that he be the rev- 
erend father of the company, and check each approach to im- 
morality. It is no light task to keep watch over so many boyish 
hands, so many little twinkling eyes. “This,” says the father, 
“be the object of your care!—and when the year comes round 
again, receive for your pay as much as Babe Ruth gets for punch- 
ing the sphere once into the bleachers!” 

[Juvenat 7, 229-243.] 


A Wealthy Parent Reflects: 


Would that we ourselves did not corrupt the morals of our 
children! We enervate their very infancy with luxuries. That 
delicacy of education, which we call fondness, weakens all the 
powers, both of body and mind. What luxury will he not covet 
in his manhood, who crawls about on purple! He cannot yet 
articulate his first words, when he already distinguishes scarlet, 
and wants his purple. We form the palate of children before we 
form their pronunciation. .. . 

Nor will play in boys displease me; it is also a sign of 
vivacity. . . . There must, however, be bounds set to relaxation, 
lest the refusal of it beget an aversion to study, or too much in- 
dulgence in it, a habit of idleness. . . . In their plays, also, their 
moral dispositions show themselves more plainly. ... A child 
is as early as possible, therefore, to be admonished that he must 
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do nothing too eagerly, nothing dishonestly, nothing without self- 
control, 
[QuintriLian 1, 2, 6 seq. ] 
Scenes in a College Club House: 


How is it with those who spend their time in making, sing- 
ing, or listening to songs? and who strain their voices, naturally 
ordinary, or perhaps very good, by idle practice? whose fingers 
are always drumming out some strain? and who continue a sub- 
dued humming even when with serious mien they have set them- 
selves to some task? This is not leisure, but rather busy idleness! 

[Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae, 12, 3.] 


Our talented young men burn no midnight oil over anything 
worth while. They yield themselves to sleep and idleness. The 
unworthy study of song and dance breeds effeminacy. To fuss 
up the hair and soften the voice after the manner of women, to 
vie with women in bodily grace, and to make unrefined refine- 
ments—such is typical youth. 


[Seneca (Senior), Contr. I. Praef. 8.] 
The “Prom”: 
Scene 1, Arrival at the Station: 


What boots it, light of my life, to go forth with locks adorned, 
and to rustle in transparent Georgette crepe? Or avails it aught 
to steep thy brow in the perfume of Cologne, to parade thyself in 
the gifts that aliens bring, to spoil the grace of nature by the 
charms that gold can buy nor allow thy limbs to shine in the glory 
that is their own? Believe me, thou hast no art can make thy 
form more fair; Love himself goes unadorned and hates those that 


make a craft of beauty. 
[Prorertivs I. 2, 1-8.] 


Scene 2, In the Dressing-Room: 


Moreover there be divers, that (to the intent to ‘show their 
grace and feature) will park their corsets, collars, habiliments, 
frontes, cornettes and krippens, and do more delight to show the 
fairness of their skin than to deck themselves up in gold and 


precious stone, 
[Apuetvs 2, 9.] 
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Scene 3, The Ball-Room: 


Sallust chided Sempronia, who danced better than an honor- 
able woman need to dance, not so much for dancing as for being 
such a good dancer. And Scipio Africanus is authority for the 
statement that the sons of noble fathers, and, monstrous to say, 
even their daughters, counted the practice of dancing among their 
studies; for in a speech against a bill of Tiberius Gracchus he 
says: ... “Girls and highborn lads go to dancing school, min- 
gling there with shameless wantons, When I was told this, I 
could not bring myself to believe that gentlemen would teach their 
children such things; but when I was led into the dance hall, by 
Jove! I saw there more than five hundred boys and girls, and 
among them I saw a boy with the sign of nobility upon his neck, 
a twelve-year-old, dancing with the tambourine such a dance 
as a shameless slave couldn’t dance and preserve his self- 
respect.” 

[Macrosivs, Saturnalia 2, 10.] 


“The Bowl’: 
This day the cireus contains all Rome, and a noise strikes 


my ear, from whence I gather the event of the green [blue] cloth. 
For if it should fail, sad and amazed would you see the city, as 
when the consuls were conquered in the dust of Cannae. Let 
youths behold, whom clamor, and a bold wager becomes, and to 
sit by a neat girl. 


[Juvenayt 11, 197.] 
“The Garden”: 
Don’t shun the races. The cireus full of people offers many 
convenient chances. There you need no talking fingers for secrets, 
nor wagging heads; you can sit down next your lady, with no 


one to say you nay, and crowd close to her side. 
; [Ovip, Ars Amat. 1, 135.] 


“The Cabaret” : 
Every banquet resounds with risque songs, and the cabaret- 


artist exhibits unmentionable things. 
[Quintiian 1, 2, 8.] 
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The Playhouse (Scenes near Times Square): 


Sure, if Democritus were yet on earth, 

Whether a beast of mixed and monstrous birth 
Bid them with gaping admiration gaze, 

Or a white elephant their wonder raise, 

The crowd would more delight the laughing sage, 
Than all the farce and follies of the stage; 

To think that asses should in judgment sit 

In solid deafness, on the works of wit. 


And if an actor be but richly dressed, 

Their joy is in repeated claps expressed. 

But has he spoken? No. Then whence arose 

That loud applause? His robe with purple glows! 
[Horacr, Epistles 2, 1, 194 seq.] 


The mimic plays make a jest of obscenity, and are always 
representing illicit love. Here comes on the stage the trained 
adulterer, and the smart young wife tricks her fool of a husband. 
The maiden, the matron, the man and the boy gaze upon these 
scenes, and most of the senators are present. And it isn’t enough 
that their ears are polluted by impure words; their eyes become 
used to beholding shameful things; and when the lover has out- 
witted the husband by some new device, the playhouse rings with 
applause. And the managers pay the dramatists high for such 
monstrous indecencies. 

[Oviw. Trist. 2, 497.] 


Among the plots acted by boys before Nero was the tale of 
Pasiphaé and the bull, so realistically presented that many be- 
lieved it was really acted. But Icarus fell with his flying-machine 
and spattered Nero himself with his blood. 

[Sveronrus, Nero 12.] 


After him ensued another young man all naked, saving that 
his left shoulder was covered with a rich cloak, and his head 
shining with glittering hairs, and hanging down, through which 
you might perceive two little wings, whereby you might con- 
jecture that it was Mercury. ... And by and by behold there 
approached a fair and comely maiden, not much unlike to Juno; 
. « » then followed another resembling Pallas; . .. then came 
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another, which passed the others in beauty, and represented the 
goddess Venus, with the color of ambrosia, when she was a maiden ; 
and to the end she would show her perfect beauty, she appeared 
all naked, saving that her fine and dainty skin was covered with 
a thin smock, which the wind blew hither and thither, to testify 
the youth and flower of the age of the dame. . . . This virgin 
Juno sounded a flute, which she bare in her hand, and moved 
herself toward the shepherd Paris. . . . Then came Venus and 
presented herself in the middle of the theater with much favor 
of the people, for she was accompanied by a great number of 
youth, whereby you would have judged them to be all Cupids. 
. . « Then came in a great multitude of fair maidens. . . . But 
the more pleasing Venus moyed forward more and more, and 
shaking her head answered by her motions to the sound of the 
instruments. For sometimes she would wink gently, sometimes 
threaten and look harshly, and sometimes dance only with her 
eyes. ... Then the young Phrygian shepherd Paris, with a 
willing mind, delivered the golden apple to Venus, which was the 
Victory of Beauty. 
[Apureivs, Met. 10.] 


The New Woman: Stages of Development: 
1. Before Infection with the Germ: 


Here is the unhandsome tomb. of a handsome woman. 
Claudia, she was named by her parents. She loved her husband 
with her whole heart. Two sons she bore; one of them she leaves 
behind her; the other lies beneath the sod. Charming in discourse, 
gentle in mien, she kept house; she spun wool. I have finished. 
Go thy way. 

[Errraru or Cravpta.] 
2. The Germ is Working: 

Cato spoke as follows: “To-day our freedom, broken down 
at home by the uncontrollableness of women, is here pushed and 
trodden upon in the council chamber; and because we couldn’t 
manage one at a time we have the whole pack upon us at once. 
. . » For my part it was not without a blush that a little while 
ago I elbowed my way through a line of women to reach the 
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Forum. Unless I had had more respect for them as individuals 
than as a mob, I should have said, “What is the idea of rushing 
into the open, blocking the streets, and buttonholing other 
women’s husbands ¢ Couldn’t you have asked each her own at home / 
Are your ways more winning in public than in private, and with 
other women’s husbands, than your own?’ . .. Our fathers did noi 
wish women to manage even their private affairs without the 
direction of a guardian. . . . We, by our present action, if the 
gods permit it, are letting them go into politics even; we are 
letting them appear in the Forum, and take a hand at public meet- 
ings and in the voting booths. ... Pray, what will they not 
assail, if they carry this point?” 
[Livy 34, 1.] 
3. Domestic Affairs Become Irksome: 


In these days, when women for the most part dissipate their 
energies in luxury and idleness, so that they deem it beneath them 
to undertake spinning and weaving, but loathe homemade gar- 
ments, it is no wonder that they are too feeble for labor in the 
fields, 

[Corumetxa 12, fr. 9.] 
4. Life Grows More Gay: 


The nature of women is not changed, but their manner of 
life. For when they matched the licence of men, they paralleled 
likewise the bodily afflictions of men. They keep as late hours, 
they drink as much wine. What wonder if so many women suffer 
baldness and gout ? 

[Seneca, Epistles 95, 21.] 


5. Divorce Becomes Common: 


Is there no blush of shame when well-known, high-born 
women count their years not by the number of the consuls they 
have known, but by the number of their husbands? 

[Seneca, De Benefictis, 3, 16.] 


She flies away, and seeks again the footsteps of her despised 
bed. The doors a little before adorned, the pendent veils of the 
house she leaves, and the boughs yet green at the threshold. Thus 
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the number increases, thus eight husbands are made in five au- 
tumns—a matter worthy the epitaph of a sepulcher. 
[Juvenar 6, 225, seq. } 
6. “The Limit”: 

He is a “farmer-hayseed,” does not know city ways, has no 
standing, and is ridiculed by married women, who object to his 
wife disgracing herself in a taxi-cab. ’ 

[Seneca, De Beneficiis, 1, 9.] 


Augustus rebuked such persons as were not chaste, even 
going to the extent of enacting certain laws in regard to adultery, 
with the result that there were any number of prosecutions for 
that offense. When Consul I once found three thousand entered 
on the docket. But inasmuch as very few persons appeared to 
conduct their cases, he too ceased to trouble his head about it. 

[Cassius Dio 77, 16.] 
The “Birth-Control Clinic”: 


She who shews no long gold on her neck, 
Consults before the Phale and the pillars of the dolphins, 
Whether she shall marry the blanket-seller, the victualler being left. 
Yet these undergo the peril of child-birth, and bear all 
The fatigue of a nurse, their fortune urging them: 
But hardly any lying-in woman lies in a gilded bed; 
So much do the arts, so much the medicines of such a one prevail, 
Who causes barrenness. 
[JuvenaL 6, 588 seq.] 


A Rooseveltian Address to Citizens: 
1. To the Married: 


We were at first a mere handful, but when we had recourse 
to marriage and begat children, we came to surpass all mankind 
not only in manliness, but also in populousness. . . . You have 
done right, then, to imitate the gods and right to emulate your 
fathers, that just. as they begot you, you may also bring others 
into the world. Surely the best of all things is a woman who is 
temperate, domestic, a good housekeeper, a rearer of children. . . . 
Is it not most blessed on departing from life to leave behind a 
successor to and inheritor of one’s substance and family? We 
need not be in the hands of aliens, as in war, nor perish utterly, 
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as in war. These are the private advantages that acerue to thos: 
who marry and beget children; but for the state, for whose sake 
we ought to do many things that are even distasteful to us, how 
excellent and how necessary it is, if cities and peoples are to exist, 
if you are to rule and others are to obey you, that there should 
be a multitude of men to till the earth in peace and quiet, to make 
voyages, practice arts? follow handicrafts, men who in war will 
protect what we already have with the greater zeal because of 
family ties and will replace those that fall by others! ... I 
shall now speak to the unmarried, who have not done like you, and 
whose lot will be directly opposite... . 
[Cassius Dio 56, 1.] 
2. To the Unmarried: 

What shall I call you?—Men? But you do not perform the 
offices of men.—Citizens? But, so far as you are concerned, the 
city is perishing. . . . Do you desire to live forever apart from 
women, as the vestal virgins live apart from men? Then you 
should be punished like them if you break out into acts of lewd- 
ness. ... You ought by this time to have furnished us with 
as many more children, or rather with several times your number. 
How otherwise can families continue? How can the common- 
wealth be preserved, if we neither marry nor produce children ¢ 
. . - It is neither pleasing to Heaven nor creditable that our race 
should cease and the city be given up to foreigners—Greek or 
even barbarians. . . . We give our allies a share in the govern- 
ment that our numbers may increase; yet you, . . . of the original 
stock, . . . eager that your families and names at once shall 
perish with you. Let no one of you think that I am ignorant of 
the many disagreeable and painful features that belong to mar- 
riage and child-rearing. But bear in mind that we possess nothing 
at all good with which some bane is not mingled, and that in our 
most abundant and greatest blessings there reside the most abun- 


dant and greatest woes. 
[Cassius Dio 56, 4.] 


Reverence for Culture and Truth: 
Aristotle has finely said that we should never be more reverent 
than when we are treating of the gods. We enter a temple with 
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all due gravity. . . . How much more is all this due when we 
diseuss the heavenly bodies, the stars, the nature of the gods, lest 
in ignorance we make any assertion regarding them which is 
hasty or disrespectful ; or lest we wittingly lie. Let us not be sur- 
prised that what is buried so deeply should be unearthed so 
slowly. . . . Do you wonder that wisdom has not yet attained 
her perfect work? Why, vice has not wholly revealed itself. .. . 
But yet, on my soul of honor, if we urged on this task with all our 
powers, if our youth in sobriety braced themselves to it, if the elder 
taught it and the younger learned it, even then scarce should we 
reach the bottom of the well in which truth lies. As it is, we search 
for her on the surface, and with a slack hand. 
[Seneca, Quaest, Nat. 7. 30.] 


TRAGEDY AND MOONRISE 


“An angel from Heaven comforted Him.” 


My God once mixed a cup, for me to drink from it, 

And it was full of acrid bitterness intensest; 

The black and nauseating drink did make me shrink from it, 

And cry, “O Thou who every draught alike dispensest, 

This cup of anguish sore, bid me not quaff of it, 

Or pour away the dregs and deadliest half of it.” 

But still the cup He held; and seeing He ordained it, 

One glance at Him—it turned to sweetness as I drained it. 
——AN ORIENTAL FRAGMENT. 
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A BROADCAST BIBLE 


W. E. Trrroe 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


In the year of grace nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the 
inaugural address of the President of the United States was heard 
by possibly ten million people: at that time the greatest audience 
for a single spoken message in the annals of mankind. There is 
no particular reason it might not as easily have been listened to 
by an hundred million people. It is likely a voice is yet to carry 
quite around the planet, to be a possible gospel, or warning, to all 
the families of the earth. The Seer of Patmos in his astounding 
report may have been something more than a dreamer: “I saw 
the dead small and great stand before God.” The total major 
population of the globe ponderable as an ordinary congregation, 
with an age of radio, is a commonplace. Companies in millions 
mean no more than any common roomful to a day of broadcasting. 
The world Bible somehow so in contact with its world, is a chal- 
lenge. The Bible of the future may be no other than a broadcast 
Bible. 

Tke intimation of Jesus as to a bearable Bible, one whose 
truth might be borne, is of a Bible conceptually on the defensive, 
holding the fort, under fire. Such a bearable Bible is to-day the 
major Bible of Christendom. And the Bible of the Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, the real Bible, the world Bible, pledged to a 
guiding into all truth, a missionary, evangelistic, broadcast Bible. 
That the prophets who hurl their modern Bible into their world 
with glee should be such a handful, is not normal. Have we 
truly a broadcast Bible, they should be a host. A veritable world 
Bible should preémpt the ear of the world. That it does not is 
no fault of the world Bible. The world Bible ranges the world. 
The prophets preémpt the provinces. 

The world Bible begins, continues and ends with a world 
God. The suggestion of a unique divinity in the Bible, as of this 
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world God, is due beyond all else to the Bible. The Bible con- 
sciously to itself may not so consider. After our terminology, 
until some fifteen hundred years ago, there was no “Bible” to any- 
body. An entity known as “The Bible” is absolutely unknown 
to the Bible. To any considerable segregation of human beings 
there was practically no Bible, till the general spread of printing 
within hardly two hundred years. The working Bible was Holy 
Church. This alien dominance for a thousand years was largely 
for this very lack of a dominant Bible. Were there a really dom- 
inant Bible in the earth to-day, one would not know his world. 
Yet, strangely enough, technically to itself, the Bible is not the 
Book of God. Were not the component parts of the Bible so 
veritably saturated with the suggestion of God, in the Bible as a 
whole one might escape from God. And the hungry soul leap no 
longer giad for its utterly full table. 

One might lose a high nine tenths of his Bible and not lose 
God at all, The terror of good men at the modern dangers for 
their Bible is a thousandfold more dangerous than their dreads. 
Whether when the Son of Man cometh he shall find faith on the 
earth, is no pointless query. The believers are so amazingly un- 
believers. Its superlative answer is the Book of Books, and its 
miracle of God. The marvelously edited introduction to our 
Bible, the initial thirty-four verses of Genesis, proclaims God more 
times than there are verses. The long history of the Bible is a 
sermon about God. The artistry of the Bible is a psalm to God. 
The ritual of the Bible is an epic of God. The faith of the Bible 
is faith in God.. The hope of the Bible is God. The joy of the 
Bible is God. That the thoroughly domesticated name for the 
Bible is “The Book of God” is a tribute to the utter sanity of men. 
Its story of the great God is a primary asset to the broadcast Bible. 
Hopelessly native to the high far air is its gospel of God. 

That the above-mentioned first chapter of Genesis is so com- 
mandingly a work of art, one learns at the door that the Bible is 
not alone a Book of God, but is as well a Book of Man. Highly 
finished ideals of literary form are absolutely in control. “And 
God said” is repeated eight times. “And God saw” is used 
seven times, ‘Let there be” is employed nine times, “That it 
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was good” is the record seven times. Eight times the idiom “It 
was so” is found. Six times the term “The evening and the 
morning” is to be noted. The whole Creation transaction is rep- 
resented as taking a cycle of seven days, an accepted period of ideal 
perfection in all ancient common thought, and which likely 
enough was quite sufficiently historic fact to the original com- 
poser. Thus in the very gateway of the Bible the artistry of man 
is inescapable. The framework of ten generations, on which the 
whole of Genesis is hung, is well known. The Hexateuch is a 
similar unity, telling the tale of all humanity and the chosen 
people, down to the settlement in Canaan. The Old Testament 
as Law, Prophets, and Psalms, or “Law, Prophets, and Writings,” 
or “Law and Prophets,” is familiar. The New Testament as 
Gospels, Epistles, History, and Apocalypse is equally well known. 
The two Testaments as one Bible are the pride and joy of the 
world. That the Book of God is as clearly the Book of Man its 
preémption of the earth is a sane and holy dream. To sow it 
broadeast is but the expected. It is a weird hour when men have 
no ears for men. ; 

It is not usually understood that the Bible is as much the out- 
put of editors and compilers as of authors. And of few enough of 
any of them is there left large note or relic. The rage of the earth 
for persons and fame does not seem to reach the great God. A 
current saying that “The Apocalypse either finds a man crazy 
or makes him so,” is mated by another which declares anent the 
Bible that, “The particular mission of the nineteenth century 
seemed to be to make the work of everybody that of somebody else.” 
So Moses did not write the Pentateuch. So there are three 
Isaiahs. So the Psalms are hardly ever the songs of David, or the 
Proverbs often the wisdom of Solomon. So we have an edited 
Matthew, a Gospel of John which hardly more than echoes the 
apostle, a Hebrews, Timothy, Titus, and Ephesians, which know 
not Paul, and an Apocalypse where the Seer of Patmos is anybody 
but one of the sons of Zebedee. All these beginnings of sorrows are 
so far probably true, that no wiser suggestion may well be made, 
than that we mark the probable enormous wealth of a book so 
careless of human personality, authority, and reputation. It is 
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a venture so to split with the great gods. It is as if with God there 
was little worth but the magic of the truth. The world feels itself 
beggared if unknown, and here is a volume whose heroes, like their 
Master, the Son of God, wrote surprisingly in the dust. The 
pathetic disquiet of Keats, who dictated his epitaph as of one 
“Whose name was writ in water,” did not disturb these sons of 
the eternal peace. 

Biblewise, it would seem almost a fatality, as to writing his- 
tory, to be a maker of history. The hand of Holy Writ has been 
so strangely the enemy of its fingers. From Adam to Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, Ezra, John, Paul, and 
Jesus, the Bible mighty ones, astoundingly pass on and leave 
their memories to their reporters. Their niche in a Bible no one 
of them ever dreamed. Without exception they went out to die 
content with what they did. Not their recording but their record 
was the great affair. Holy Writ is but a replica of a Holy World 
whose God so rarely advertises. When Christendom shall be done 
with steadying its Bible ark, it will have some chance to live. An 
ark of God that cannot care for itself may be suspected. Egotism 
notoriously has a suicida] strain. A Bible so rarely eloquent of 
“The Bible” has forever high mission on the planetary air. 

It is strange how often our theology is a libel on the God of 
our worship. When we are told that “God saw everything that he 
had made and behold it was very good,” the matter is not ex- 
hausted with its ethical content. The wisdom, power, utility, 
purpose, and delight of the universe are in it, as certainly as its 
holiness or piety. The garden of the Lord was opportunity. The 
trees were good for food, and good to be seen, and good as disci- 
pline, and good as curriculum. Vegetation was a table for the 
earth. So perfected was the whole scheme of Nature, its future 
was given to its own keeping. It brought forth after its own kind. 
With all their freedom, and sin, and distress, men still could beget 
children in their own image. Our frequent woeful delight in our 
“vale of tears,” our “lost world,” our “prison and clay,” our 
“tempest and storm,” is hardly good manners, if not a rank wrong 
to a world named “very good.” And might their cousins be of it, 
the very saints disowning the creation of God, Passing guests for 
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but a little time, we do not well to bring so evil a report of God’s 
land of promise, of milk and honey, of grapes of Esheol. Th 
radio runs to music. Our Bible as a gospel has great business 
in the upper airs. 

Integral to the Bible vogue is its literary artistry. The good- 
ness of the Bible often gets credit due really to its greatness. It 
is the voice of a thousand years. It bares the soul of a whole virile 
unique people. It is practically the entire literary survival of a 
nation while its language was a living speech. That this literary 
production is hopelessly a religious output, its history, psalmody, 
prophecy, and gospel alike projected as sermons, is a major won- 
derment. That so many men, so widely variant, so wrought upon 
by diversity, should have made so unified an impact upon so 
complex a constituency, over so long a time, and with such prom- 
ise of immortality, is amazing, however familiar. That the 
Bible is such a classic considering its transmission through original 
authorship, editing, copying, translation, criticism, is a most 
marvelous result. The eager welcome of the world to the Wey- 
mouth, Moffatt, Goodspeed Scriptures, and their like, is a tribute 
to a substantially wondrous Bible. Through strenuous centuries 
its light could not be dimmed. The intrinsic cultural worthiness 
of Holy Writ will long give wings to the confessedly major 
strength of its moral worth. That one need not vacate his brains 
to be good is forever a matter to be considered. It makes a world 
appeal. It bears the broadcast well. 

Than the supernaturalizing of the natural, there is little so 
hopeful in modern Christendom. Natural religion is seen as the 
original religion. Miracles are not explained away as they are 
explained in: day’s work rather than appendices. The scientist is 
a priest, the secular sacred, the school a temple, and lessons are 
all sermons to these latter days. Very curiously our whilom 
“vile world” is found “A friend to grace to help us on to God.” 
It is then a delight to find the good men of our old familiar 
Bible insisting likewise their religion too was the whole philos- 
ophy of life. They saw nothing on the landscape more obvious 
than living men, and they declared, “The Lord God formed man.” 
They saw the beauteous finished world, aud wrote that “The Lord 
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God planted a garden eastward in Eden.” In our latest day Mof- 
fatt names it a “park.” At every turning they saw responsibility 
and toil, and said, “The Lord God took the man and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” The very 
garden of the Lord would turn jungle but for the gardener. They 
saw the brute and bird creation, and made record of their names 
as given them of the man. No earliest civilization was a sea- 
board matter, and fishes were forgettable. To interpret intriguing 
womankind, the story of the deep sleep and the fashioned rib 
sprang into being. They saw temptation and sin with their mis- 
ery, and the trees and the subtle serpent pictured their sorry 
genesis. Light, and Day and Night, and Heaven and Earth, and 
Seas, and Vegetation, and Sun, Moon, and Stars sang their 
music to the inevitable conclusion that God had made it all, and 
it was very good. The whole vast field of their culture led them 
into a temple of the Lord. 

It is not always remembered that the Bible Creator carries 
on as the Bible Providence. God not only set his world going but 
went with it. Day and Night, Evening and Morning were to 
follow each other. There may not have been any literal seven 
days, but their cycle concept we know to-day as evolution. 
Heaven and Earth and Seas have not wearied with their round. 
Sun, Moon and Stars are even yet light, and seasons, and signs, 
and rule. The earth brings forth the living creature after its 
kind. After their kind men and women people the earth to the 
last wee cradle. The God of origins is the God of destinies. The 
God of Time has patience for the Eternities. These Bible read- 
ings take to far high air as do the birds. They are at home on 
the wings of the morning. 

The lesson of the Bible as a record of Divine revealing the 
Bible world may be said to have well learned. To name it a book 
of God, however amazing that performance, awakens no surprise. 
That miracle is a commonplace. That the Bible is equally a record 
of human discovery has not fared so happily. That miracle is yet 
to be commonplace. Yet though to-day but at the kindergarten, 
the hour is near when its music will ravish the world. That the 


wide array of the outgrown in the Bible need not be charged to 
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the telling of God, but to the dull hearing of the schoel of God, 
is often an awakening from nightmare to the cheer of morning. 

Modern religion may carry the immaturities, the juvenilities 
of its cradle with a smile, that it is not tarrying in its cradle. Sup- 
pose the Bible should insist the earth is pivot to the Universe, the 
sun, moon and stars are an annex and not original structure, that 
the female of the species is an inferior production, that the sin, 
misery and death of the world is an intrusion rather than a fore- 
seen contingency duly provided for, that ready divorce was at a 
time allowable, that Jephthah might sacrifice his daughter, Abra- 
ham offer up Isaac, and Calvary be an irresistible Divine order- 
ing, the moment the contrary is proven, the ready answer is these 
were the childish things a grown world puts away. Even the vast 
silences of the Bible are all voeal, do we understand that even 
Jesus could not, and did not, speak the final word. It could not be 
borne. A needless waste was no genius of his kingdom. Pearls 
are not wisely cast before swine, or the holy given to the dogs. 
A guiding into all truth, the final word, is that of the Holy Ghost. 
Do we live in a growing world, no to-day may equal its to-morrow. 
The child must speak as a child. To speak as a child with hair 
at the gray is a tragedy. That a Bible of a kindergarten age 
would have a kindergarten vocabulary, is the last high wisdom of 
the Eternal. The grown man chattering as a child is salt and 
bitter tears. A Bible of the literally final word has seant to- 
morrow. <A Bible as record of a kindergarten is immortal. It is 
great good news. 

The All-Knowing revealing himself in the subjective has been 
a lesson slowly learned, perhaps, that it might not be so quickly 
forgotten. As one keeps the longer the money hard earned, he 
remembers best his own discoveries. The child is sure its life is 
in what it sees and handles: the objective. It is young men for 
action: the deed, the objective. It is the old man for counsel: 
the subjective, the thing that is. It is a rare human being whose 
hand is not a claw: a tool to grip and hold. “There are no pockets 
in a shroud.” The getting, holding days are gone. The claw is 
straight and stiff and cold. That God reveals the more nearly 
immortality in the discoveries of men, is probably the abiding 
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wisdom, One learns to walk by walking. One sees that he uses 
his eves. Up to a point, that men are told the less the more they 
find. It is not the historicity in the Bible that profoundly mat- 
ters. The profound matter is the deathless thing that is dying 
to get said. Amazingly the world is builded on a scrap-heap. 
The wealth of the world is a residuum that cannot be scrapped. 
The silt of the Nile is Egypt. Stabilized convulsions are the 
planet. The stars are slag. 

A serpent or a beast of burden may never have talked at all, 
a rib may not veritably have been shaped into a woman, an axe- 
head may not swim, or a shekel find itself on account in a fish’s 
mouth, and it be still impossible to scrap the note of God among 
men. The childhood world is not sure it sees God but in a shape, 
a sight, a happening, plagues, miracles, victories, defeats, a local- 
ized Sinai, or Jerusalem. A world grown older may quite content 
itself with a God who is a Spirit, and may worship him happily 
but in Spirit and in truth. That the Jesus who comes again is 
the resurrected spiritized Jesus, one who stands in the midst un- 
mindful of bars and doors and walls, is a significant matter. How 
other might he better come to a world that itself is spiritized ¢ 
Only thus could the unique spiritual beings all men are grown 
when dead, meet on any level with him? The subjective at last has 
come into its own, and men know as they are known. Becoming 
men the childish thing is forever put away. 

The shores of the Amazon at its mouth are fifty miles apart. 
One may not see them both at the same time. He might easily 
think himself still in the wide ocean, while really the prison of 
the continent has shut him in. To the eye a mustard seed is the 
least of all seeds, to the scientist yesterday it was a far world of 
atoms, to-day each infinitesimal atom is a far world of number- 
less electrons. So streets of gold, walls great and high, gates of 
pearl, rivers of water and traces of life, may be heaven, and they 
may not be heaven. It is a matter of eyes. Jesus the Nazarene 
may say his disciples are to eat his flesh and drink his blood, and 
his words be actually their spirit and their life. When Jesus 
says that had there been no mansions in the Father’s House he 
would have told it so, he suggests that with God his very silences 
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are eloquence. It is a mighty lesson. The essential in all our 
Bible is the reality, and not its particular advertising. Do we 
learn what a garden in Eden, a tree of life, a talking serpent, a 
flaming sword, or coats of skins stand for, we have the vital affair. 
All we ean prove, all that convinces us, we may believe and go 
on our way rejoicing. Our Bible may delightedly take broad- 
casting to the end of time. 

What flooding waters, erosion, deposit, may do over long ages 
we can see in Mesopotamia, Egypt, along the Mississippi, by any 
running stream on earth. The ministry of time and evolution 
is inescapable. In earthquakes, volcanoes, a tornado in an hour 
sweeping thousands to crippling or death, we meet the ministry 
of the immediate, the sudden, the revolutionary, no less inescapa- 
ble than the other. Does our Bible make record of orderly growth 
or change, an outcome only ages could engineer, it is so believable 
it is a joy. Does our Bible make a record of the startling, obvious, 
miraculous, who can say it too is not believable and a joy? 

Near the writer’s desk is a wire whose hundred feet of length 
and forty feet in upper air make a radio set seem very under- 


standable. The aerial climbed out there on express purpose to 
capture some music. Of course one should hear. Such music, 
like the drinking at the court of Persia, is all “according to the 


law.” But at the same desk another radio set sings precisely the 
same music, though, like the risen Jesus, it comes in, the doors 
being shut: a whole great city making nothing of miles, or walls, 
or climbing wires. One suspects that too is according to the law. 
That the doors are shut it startles him. By and by with all doors 
shut, or all doors open, men will tune in and be glad with both 
the ancient and modern music of their Bible. It is a Bible built 
to be broadcasted. Written exactly as it is, the tongues of the 
dumb and the ends of the earth may sing with its singing. But 


only as they shall be able to tune in. 
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HERRMANN’S “DOGMATIK” 


Joun R. Van Petr 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ar the time of his death in 1922 Wilhelm Herrmann was 
the most revered and influential systematic theologian of Ger- 
many. Troeltsch, whose death “in the midst of his years” followed 
Herrmann’s all too soon, was exerting a mighty influence, but it 
was as a philosopher of history and of religion rather than as a 
systematic theologian. Certain notable leaders of a somewhat 
earlier day having fallen a little into the background and the lead- 
ing exponents of significant newer movements having not as yet 
developed their full strength, Herrmann, in the last decade of 
his life, was universally pointed to as the most eminent of living 
systematic theologians. Even the sad beclouding of his mind, 
which removed him from the stage some three or four years before 
his death, did not alter this judgment. His vivid, intense, im- 
pressive personality remained fixed in the imagination of a mul- 
titude of admirers and his writings continued to win new readers. 
When, therefore, Doctor Rade, Herrmann’s friend and colleague, 
proposed to publish in the Christliche Welt the dictated portions 
of his lectures on dogmatics, both the admirers and the opposers 
of Herrmann’s theology were interested. A manuscript of Herr- 
mann himself was not available; the editor followed chiefly the 
manuscript of a student who fell in the war. And now, after 
appearing serially in the Christliche Welt, the outline has been 
issued in book form. It constitutes but a small book—apart from. 
Rade’s preliminary sketch of the personality and theological 
standpoint of the author only about a hundred pages. But these 
hundred pages are crowded with most weighty and most Christian 
utterances. 

Herrmann probably surpassed every other modern theologian 
in the intensity of his concentration upon that which seemed to 
him the very essence of Christianity. Some other theologians— 
Kaehler, Haering and Schiatter, for example—are certainly not 
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inferior to Herrmann in the positive religious content of their 
utterances. Indeed, many find these men richer and more sug- 
gestive in positive Christian material than Herrmann, Never- 
theless, in one thing Herrmann surpassed these and all other theo- 
logians of his time: he waged the warfare against every adultera- 
tion of evangelical faith and against the disposition to seek any 
support for faith other than the personal self-revelation of God 
more relentlessly, passionately and brilliantly than the rest. And 
for this warfare the whole Protestant world should thank God for 
Wilhelm Herrmann. At the same time it is well not to overlook 
the fact that several of Herrmann’s friendly critics—among them 
not only Kaehler but also such Ritschlians as Haering, Kaftan 
and Kirn—have judged that in his zeal to purge away foreign 
matter he was ready to sacrifice some things that are essential. 

Let us, however, turn to some characteristic passages in 
Herrmann’s Outline. 


“To have religion does not belong to human life in the same manner 
as knowing and willing do. . . . Religion is not something objectively 
actual, so that all must see it; it appears only in individual men as 

. Something special. Therefore there are many men who not only 
can declare that religion is strange to them, but who also have the 
suspicion that that which others say of it rests upon self-delusion. He, 
on the other hand, who can see and understand religion as something 
real, knows that in his relation to this matter he is led through expe- 
riences which are real and vital. Where such is the case, each man’s 
attitude toward and conception of religion belongs to his individual 
life. This being settled in his mind, it appears to him impossible thai 
a science of religion should be inquiring after that which is valid for 
all men alike. [Hence] . .. the science of religion must yield the 
claim to an unrestricted validity and acceptance, as natural science 
can assert it. 

“In this, however, is manifest, not its worthlessness as science, but 
the fact that its object, religion itself, belongs to history and not to 
nature. . . . The science of religion cannot show religion to a man 
who does not partake of religion. That is just as little possible as it is 
to show a man who is sinking in voluptuousness the heroes of history. 
They can become visible to him only in those moments in which he sor- 
rows over his own powerlessness and longs to be set free.” 


Herrmann’s preliminary general definition of religion is 
this: “For every religious person religion is the ability to see in 
events the dealings of God.” 
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Very characteristic sentences are to be found in the section 
dealing with “the attempt to find the basis of religion in the 
scientific knowledge of the world.” 


“In the life of religion the thought is contained, that the world 
does in fact attest to man the reality of God (Rom. 1. 19, 20 and many 
words of the Psalter). If God is for us really the Lord over all, then 
we Shali also expect that everywhere the traces of his Lordship should 
be met with. For a long time, however, it remained unobserved, that 
this thought comes forth out of religion itself and without this origin 
is powerless and groundless. So long, however, as it was supposed that 
this was a knowledge gained independently of religion, it also was 
regarded as possible to come to religion by means of that knowledge. 
From the reality of the world, which science can investigate, men sought 
to demonstrate the reality of God in such a way that it must be 
acknowledged by everybody capable of thinking. But all such proofs 
are scientifically untenable, and the opinion that a man comes thus 
to religion contradicts the nature of religion. 

“Of all the attempts the cosmological proof deserves a serious refu- 
tation, because a correct and very scientific thought is actually contained 
in it. On the other hand, the teleological proof is a scientifically quite 
untenable attempt to find a basis for the persuasion of the reality of God. 
It cannot lay claim to any scientific value whatsoever. From the observed 
adaptation of means to ends in nature the teleological argument would 
draw the conclusion that a designing Mind is the author of this world 
Tbe Mind, furthermore, whose reality is thus known, is manifestly the 
God whom religious faith means when it speaks of God. Thus, finally, 
this faith is demonstrated, in its most important thought, as a scientifi- 
cally established knowledge. But, in the first place, we do not know 
an entire universe, but always only parts of a limitless reality. In the 
second piace even in the world, so far as we know it, we see by no means 
always a purposeful arrangement. Rather we are often disturbed by 
the impression that something that has occurred is quite senseless.” Why, 
the peculiar power of religion is expected to show itself in this very 
thing—in giving man the power to overcome such distress and in spite 
of such impressions to hold fast the conviction that there is an over- 
ruling wisdom in the realm of the actual. In the third place, even if 
the argument were sound, it would not prove the reality of God, that 
is, of a being of absolute wisdom and power, but only of a being of 
higher wisdom and power than we possess. The wonderful adaptation of 
means to ends in nature has of course a high value for the life of 
religion, because it reminds the religious person of the riches of his 
God and discloses to every man the impossibility of reaching the ultimate 
depths of the actual. But for the grounding of religion the teleological 
argument is utterly worthless.” 


The cosmological argument Herrmann regards as perfectly 
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sound in so far as it points out that, since everything that we can 
point to is conditioned by other things, which themselves also are 
conditioned, reality in the full sense can be ascribed to nothing 
in the world, but could be ascribed only to a Being different from 
the world, a Being self-existent, absolute. But while the argu- 
ment reaches the thought of an almighty First Cause, it does not 
reach the full religious concept of God. “In the work of science 
the eternal ground of all being is in fact never expressed in the 
thought of God but in the idea of the universality of law.” Ob- 
viously this falls short of what religion requires. 

Herrmann’s discussion of the questions concerning the nature 
and origin of religion, especially his critique of the theories of 
Kant and Schleiermacher, is very interesting. Kant (he holds) 
was right in holding that only the man who seriously bestirs him- 
self to moral action can attain to religion, but was very wrong in 
failing to see how much more there is in religion than the moral 
will. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, was in error in making 
the consciousness, the feeling, of dependence and need, which can 
be awakened in every man, the essence of religion. 

“But that which Schleiermacher thus laid stress upon as indubitably 
present in our consciousness is nothing else than the effect of the fact 
that our existence is wholly dependent upon powers unknown to us. 
However, our apprehension of this fact by no means signifies that we 
already have religion. The consciousness of it is indeed a requisite 
condition for the origin of religion; it belongs also to the life of 
religion, but it is not in and of itself religion. That to us incompre- 
hensible Power over our existence is, moreover, not the God of religious 
faith. For this Power stands also before the eyes of the godless man, 
when he thinks of the limitlessness of the realm of the actual, to whose 


course in the continuity of law our existence is bound. Thus for 
him it is fate, not God.” 


In certain other and very important respects, however, Herr- 
mann is in hearty agreement with Schleiermacher’s conception of 
religion. It is in the line of a positive development of Schleier- 
macher’s principles that Herrmann writes as follows: 


“That man is religious who in all events that inwardly touch him 
hears an only, living Power speaking to his soul. The strongest, purest 
piety would exist where a man in all experiences hears that which 
makes him inwardly alive, the language of a love that seeks even him. 
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To experience all occurrences as dealings of such a Being and to view 
as the first principle of the universe a love that wills for each man 
a true, independent life is perfect religion.” 


When Herrmann comes to speak of “the way to religion” and 
of “the peculiarity of religion in the Christian communion,” he 
gives us, in compressed statements, those weighty thoughts with 
which we have become familiar in his “Communion of the Chris- 
tian with God.” Let one characteristic passage suffice as illustra- 
tion, After declaring that no one can find the way to God who 
has not first become conscious of the helplessness, falsity and 


vanity of his own state, Herrmann proceeds: 


“But then to find God, this we cannot effect by our own endeavor. 
Religion, it is true, is not possible without the strenuous effort of moral 
willing, but it does not grow out of that effort. The revelation which 
saves a man must be given him as his mightiest experience. The con- 
tent of this experience does not consist (as Schleiermacher held) in our 
becoming conscious of absolute dependence. True enough, the experience 
of revelation, just because it can only be given to us, must be a pure 
consciousness of dependence. But if in this occurrence true and truth- 
ful life is to be found, then that life must no less be filled with the 
pure consciousness of our freedom or inner independence. We can have 
an intuition of the fundamental religious experience—revelation—only 
when we can fix our thoughts upon an occurrence which signifies for 
us a pure dependence, which at the same time we ourselves have 
freely willed.” 


In such passages as these we get a glimpse into the very heart 
of Herrmann’s theology. But essentially the same thing is true 
with all his theological utterances. Each aspect of doctrine he 
seeks to exhibit in its direct, vital and essential relation to the 
living faith of the Christian. He never wastes a word to contend 
for an opinion that does not seem to him an essential implication 
or outgrowth of a living, personal faith. And so at every point he 
seems to be at the heart of the whole matter. The paragraphs 
on “The power of the Person of Jesus over us” afford us, perhaps 
more clearly than anything else, the key to Herrmann’s theology. 
As in the “Communion,” the “Ethics” and in other writings he 
never wearied of reaffirming his persuasion that it is the New 
Testament picture of “the inner life of Jesus” that calls forth our 
faith, so also in the “Dogmatics” this thought plays a leading role. 
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“The certainty of the reality of a gracious God can be given to a 
man only as he himself apprehends as an indubitable fact the Person 
of Jesus. Much that is related of Jesus in the New Testament is not 
able to affect us so; when we hear of Jesus’ miraculous power over 
nature, that he caused the dead to live and himself rose again from 
the grave, this of itself alone would not be able to become a reality for 
us. All this we shall be able to apprehend as something that has signifi- 
cance for us only when we have first become acquainted with Jesus in 
his inner life and now hear that such things are reported concerning 
him.” 


In such a passage both the strength and the weakness of Herr- 
mann’s theology are manifest. Its strength lies in the powerful 
insistence upon the persuasion that the revelation of God in the 
person of Jesus is the ultimate ground of our faith. But Herr- 
mann has never been able successfully to repel the objection, made 
not only by Kaehler but also by such Ritschlians as Haering and 
Kirn, that even the first disciples of Jesus attained to full faith 
in him only in view of his resurrection, and Jesus was not—in- 
deed, could not be—preached except as the triumphant, risen 
Lord. Haering once said to me: “One cannot preach the inner 
life of Jesus alone.” Ar’ ~,,. ‘t ought to be freely conceded that 
a report of Jesus’ resurrection could make no scrivus impression 
upon those who were not already impressed by the extraordinary 
character of the man. At the same time one should never fail to 
note and weigh the fact that some years of companionship with 
Jesus were not sufficient to call forth that triumphant faith which 
did come, though, with the revelation of the risen Lord. A real 
faith had sprung up in the disciples, and it was growing; but it 
was a faith which could be stricken and partly destroyed by the 
Lord’s death, It was not yet that “ever-iiving faith” to which 
they were “begotten again by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” Let it be granted on the one side, that the reports of 
Jesus’ resurrection have a meaning for those who already have 
received an impression of his personality. But then let it also 
be acknowledged on the other, that it is the revelation of the risen 
Lord that confirms and grounds that faith. Herrmann, however— 
in strict self-consistency but in opposition to the view that gen- 
erally prevails among Christians—denies that believers have any 
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fellowship with the exalted Christ. According to him we come 
to our faith in God only through the picture of the personal life 
of “the historical Jesus.” This restricted view seems to enjoy 
much less favor to-day than it did some years ago. 

Herrmann’s paragraph on “the evangelical principle of the 
authority of Scripture” deserves careful attention. The follow- 
ing extract gives the gist of it. 


“The man who has been lifted up by Christ into fellowship with 
God sees in the Biblical tradition, by which this Redeemer is given to 
him, the work of his God. If, as a result of this, he has won, in his 
relation to the Bible, the religious attitude of faith or the sincere 
yielding of self to the spiritual power that reveals itself therein, then 
he will be able to look quite without anxiety at the historical labor 
upon the Bible. . . . Criticism can discover many a thing in the Bible 
through which ‘its reports become doubtful; yet in spite of this the 
Christian, if the Bible has but bound him to the God who redeems him, 
will be persuaded that through it he receives everything that he needs 
in order to live a true life. In this respect the Bible is absolutely 
perfect.” Herrmann cites with approval the principles set forth by 
Schleiermacher and by Kaehler: “We do not believe in Christ because of 
a prior faith in the Bible, but we believe in the Bible because we found 
Christ in it.” 5 tne he 


There is searcely a paragraph in the book that does not con- 
tain something both striking and memorable. I select, however, 
but one more passage. It is interesting not only as a statement 
of the author’s own view of the topic in question but also as an 
illustration of the characteristic way in which he uses the Bible 
in theology. 


“That the believer knows himself as eternally chosen by God, Paul 
has shown in Romans 8. 28-30. Why this is a knowledge in which faith 
declares its certainty of salvation becomes clear to us from the following 
reasons: 1, If God really thinks of us as a Father, then we belong 
together with that which he purposes to be for himself. We are, 
accordingly, included in the eternal final purpose of his working. 2. He 
who can honestly say that God is working for his good, thinks of every- 
thing, that was and is and shall be, as being for his benefit.. .. If we 
cannot regard ourselves as eternally chosen by God, we either have 
no faith or we have not yet any clearness as to the actual contents 
of our faith. On the other hand the doctrine of a double predestination, 
which Luther and Calvin, on the basis of Romans 9-11, set forth even 
more bluntly than Augustine, is not based upon faith, but is an attempt 
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to solve a problem which is not a product of faith and for which faith 
has no solution. 

“The fact, however, that such an argument as especially Romans 
9. 20-23, stands in the Bible, should minister to our salvation, if by 
it we are made to face the question, whether we are willing to follow 
the Bible even in thut which we cannot understand as being a thought 
involved in our faith. If we decide to do so, we use the Bible as a 
book of law, which requires outward obedience of us. That is what the 
Roman Church does. That is her loyalty to the Scriptures. It is in 
truth, however, a falling away from the chief thought of Holy Scripture. 
For in so doing we deny the faith, which tolerates no such law. We 
cannot perpetrate a worse misuse of the Bible. For the Bible is given 
us for the awakening of faith, and solely in serving this purpose is it 
a@ means to our salvation.” 





The Red Laugh 


THE RED LAUGH 


GrorcE MacApam 


Glencoe, Ill. 


Tue languages of the world have been stressed in the en- 
deavor to give war an appropriate name or to express it in a telling 
figure. That most perfect of the ancient civilizations—the 
Grecian—presented it under the figure of Ares, the professional 


war god, whom, however, they despised, while the Romans called 
him Mars, whom they glorified (though they looked with disgust 
upon his consort, “horrida Bella”), thus marking quite distinctly 
the two civilizations. But it has remained for modern times to 
present perhaps one of the most expressive figures of war ever 
conceived. 

During the Japanese-Russian struggle, Leonidas Andreyev, 
the Russian novelist, wrote a story in which the outstanding 
description was of a battlefield over which the conquerors had 
swept, leaving it running with blood and thickly strewn with the 
rent and torn bodies of the slain. But there was one soldier whom 
a fragment of a shell had neatly decapitated and the dismembered 
head lay separated and distinct from its body. The missile had 
struck just as the face had broken into a smile, and the smile is 
still there, fixed and rigid in death and crimson with blood. It 
suggested to the novelist a new name for war—The Red Laugh. 

We can only see war as it really is, in some such vivid figure 
as this. The public would not be patient with the whole truth if 
it could be told; and it could not be; it is too horrible. The con- 
ventional picture which the people want, of a wounded, wan 
soldier, “a white bandage around the head with a strawberry mark 


” no longer goes. If you actually described it in 


in the center, 
words you must tell of bodies with the bowels ripped out, the 
brains spilled, the eyes gouged from their sockets, the members 
scattered, and other gruesome details which only Verestchagin’s 


brush could in any measure depict. Reporters refuse to put 
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them into words, for their readers would not tolerate it. So, after 
we have exhausted our fund of thrilling stories from “the tented 
field” ; after we have solaced ourselves by thinking of that age-old 
fiction, “the glory of war,” we face this twitching crimson coun- 
tenance, with its leering, satirical laugh, as one of the truest and 
most powerful descriptions ever given the subject of war. 

The author has been called “an impassioned expositor of all 
that is strange and distorted, piteous and tortured,” and he has 
fully justified this judgment. The Russian genius, pessimistic, 
realistic and gloomy, has here fallen upon its most inspiring and 
adequate subject. War has given it its very largest scope and 
Andreyev in his depiction has exercised the virility of a Doré; 
has taken his reader into a hell deeper than Virgil ever knew and 
more infernal than a Dante could imagine. If anyone else ever 
approached him in this not-to-be-envied power it was Verestchagin, 
another Russian, who followed battlefields until he died on one that 
he might too, with brush, however, adequately depict the horror 
of war. 
























































The “Red Laugh” can never be a popular story; it is too ter- 
rible. There are, in fact, excellent moral and esthetic grounds 
for protesting it, for it has no alleviating brightness or cheer. It 
takes no account of the sacrifices, the splendid courage, the inspir- 
ing heroisms that help to redeem many a scene of carnage. We 
are bound to admit that there are some compensations in the expe- 
riences of war. But they are so few that we play them up until 
they have grown rather trite. We try to redeem if possible the 
whole atrocity by such stray, infrequent gleams of beauty as we can 
find, to make excuse for the drab, dreary and never-ending back- 
ground of the ugly and horrible. But Andreyev has seen nothing of 
these, or has evaded them. At any rate he has not endeavored to 
depict them. His scenes are never ennobled by the heroic or sacri- 
ficial and are only sordid and sodden in their hopelessness. 

There is something grippingly significant in his use of the 
adjective “Red,” for it is the color of unrestrained passion. “He 
saw red” is a common way of saying that a man has given way to 
an ungovernable temper. We use the term “red light” for the 
district of the brothel, where passion rules uncontrolled. It was 
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inevitable that the accusing “A” upon the breast of Hester Prynne 
should be a “Searlet Letter.” (The Hebrew prophet Nahum, 
ages ago, describing the movement of an army that came up 
against Nineveh, said, “The shield of his mighty men is made 
red, the valiant men are in scarlet; the chariots that rage in the 
streets shall seem like torches, they shall run like lightnings.” 
The Seer of Patmos describing one of his horsemen of the Apoea- 
lypse says, “And another horse came forth, a red horse; and to 
him that sat thereon it was given to take peace from the earth, and 
that they should slay one another; and there was given to him a 
great sword.””) The graduate who brought her essay tied with a 
red ribbon was perfectly consistent when to the protest that it 
should have been blue, she replied, “But my subject is ‘The Evils 
of War.’” 

The influence of color upon character and disposition is a 
familiar theory of psychologists. But of all the colors red seems to 
cause the greatest confusion and to have been the most responsible 
for evil. It makes a strong appeal to uncivilized peoples and in 
past history has been invariably associated with the pomp of 
empire and the exercise of ruthless tyranny. And it is significant 
that it has also become the symbol of the anarchy at the other 
extreme of the social scale in the “red flag’ of the mobocrat. 
Truly the shadow it has thrown over Russia is as crimson as was 
ever that of the autocratic Czar. A prominent Chicago psychol- 
ogist, claiming that red causes sin, cites the experience of a fac- 
tory in France where the illumination was by red light, but which 
wrought such demoralization among the operatives that a change 
was made to a less exciting color. Shakespeare seems to have 
understood the tendencies it may incite when he says to a host: 


See, your guests approach: 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
And let’s be red with mirth. 


A prominent traveler of the Orient relates that in some countries 
wines are colored red to give them exciting power. This may give 
point to the injunction of the Wise Man: “Look not upon the wine 
when it is red; when it giveth its color in the cup.” 
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At any rate we catch Andreyev’s thought that the laugh of 
war must be red, not because the face was bathed in crimson fluid 
from ruptured arteries; not because the sun shone that morning a 
mist of blood that hung like a purple curtain over the battlefield ; 
but because war is the laughter of the unloosed, carnal passions— 
hatred, rapine, murder, and lust—and the only color which could 
express them is red. 

But the most expressive touch in this picture of war is the 
word “Laugh.” We are accustomed to associate laughter with 
joy, merriment, fun, and a lot of things precisely and positively 
the opposite of the emotions caused by war. (There is an old 
story about a monk who died and was consigned to Hades as a 
punishment for his irrepressible merriment, which had spoiled 
so many solemn services. But his laughter was so unceasing and 
infectious that it began to change the character of hell itself and 
the devil was forced to banish him. Many difficult situations in 
human life are solved by laughter. The moral uplift of a good 
laugh is incaleulable. ) 

But there is a laughter as sad as death and “the Red Laugh” 
is of that kind. As the deepest joy is sometimes told by tears, so 


the profoundest misery is often expressed by a laugh. Byron 
wrote: 


If I laugh at any mortal thing, 
"Tis that I may not weep. 


Euripides most reveals the terrible abandonment of his women 
of “the Bacchantes” when he describes their frenzied, diabolical 
laughter. Have we not sometimes heard the malicious laugh of 
hatred and felt that we were listening to a curse? So there is this 
fearful laughter of the battlefield, where men with the red mist in 
their eyes carry on the work of murder and bloodshed—not with 
masked faces, nor with sly tread or the swift thrust in the dark, 
but in the white glare of day, unashamed and uncontrolled, with 
wild abandonment of every merciful and kindly restraint they 
surrender themselves to a hilarious spirit of cruelty and bloodshed. 

The Russian’s figure suggests the Red Laugh as something 
sinister, cynical, sardonic, not only hopeless but heartless and 
always crimson. It is as if back of the great game of war there 
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is a diabolical, malevolent spirit who is himself playing a deeper 
game; one in which the human pawns, possessed with a distorted 
sense of their own importance, are themselves moved and manip- 
ulated all unconscious of the part they play or the antics they cut. 
In his book Where Are We Going? Lloyd George senses back of 
the war “the sinister figure of that force for mischief which used 
to be known by our Puritan fathers as the devil.” So you feel 
that Andreyev may have discerned a satanic presence back of the 
scenes of human life who used the crimson face of this decapitated 
soldier through which to flash upon the world his most triumphant 
laugh of evil. 

If there be such a spirit—call him devil, Satan or whatever 
you will—who is playing his game—for whatever purpose your 
theology may dictate—we can think of no more strategie tactic 
he could use to checkmate the movement of human progress than 
to keep alive the tradition and habit of war. Someone has per- 


sonified war as the Spirit of Hatred in these burning words: 


I am the soul of Battle, 
The primal, slaying Will. 

Spirit of Hatred, I. Hear my cry! 
I drive you forth to kill, 

I drive you forth to die. 


I taught young Cain my secret while the larks of Eden sang; 
I led his hand to do the thing that God cannot undo; 

I showed the youngling wolf how best to sink the rending fang, 
And now I give my rage to you, and you. 


I take you from your building, from your towns and toil and rest; 
I fill you with my fever till you arm and cursing go, 

Till you burn and rave and rend, your young are fighting in the nest; 
I set you on your brother and bait you to and fro. 


I cheat you with a banner and I fool you with a name; 
You shout some windy legend till the hoofs are on your face. 
I spread a dress before you while I bring you all to shame— 
Till I am full with raven and diminished is your race. 


The act of war itself-is so inconsistent with the purposes for 
which it is usually declared that it must raise a laugh if there be 
any spirit of evil who from behind the scenes can see it as it 
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really is. It invariably masquerades under some noble, patriotic 
or religious impulse. The bare, naked facts are usually dressed up 


until they fool the very elect. Let us repeat it: 








“I cheat you with a banner and I fool you with a name.” 


The spectacle of a score of professedly Christian nations waging 
a world-war in which ten million lives were lost and civilization 
was dragged to the very verge of moral and economic ruin is so 
incongruous that the sense of humor is almost the only emotion 
that saves us from madness. In fact, the only thing that kept us 
from collapse and despair was our denial that Christianity has 
ever really yet been tried. 











It will be remembered that during the war the German em- 
peror proposed that the two armies cease fighting at Christmas to 
give the soldiers the opportunity of celebrating the Christ’s birth- 
day. As you realized all the implications of this there was but 
one thing you could do, and that was to laugh. It didn’t take 
some reporter long to see the joke and he fittingly characterized it 
in this bit of verse: 




























A laugh was loosed in the halls of Hell 
When a courier came, Old Nick to tell 

That Kaiser Bill—may his tribe increase! — 
Had picked out Christmas to offer peace! 


“Peace on earth, good will toward men!” 
The devil roared, and he roared again, 
While every fiend took up the tale, 
And added his laughter to the gale. 


“My eye!” said the devil, “that’s rich, I'll say, 
Think of his picking out Christmas day! 
He’s as true a Christian as the Turk, 

And quite outdoes him in Christian work.” 


“Peace on earth, good will toward men!” 
The devil roared, and he roared again. 
And every fiend climbed up his well 

To join in the laugh that shook all hell. 






Someone has said: “All war psychology lacks the sense 
of humor,” and this becomes apparent when you hear serious, 
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Christian men contending that war is a part of “the scheme of 
things”; that it is one of God’s ways of “culturing humanity,” 
for “whom he loveth he chasteneth.” But this becomes real funny 
when you follow these premises to their conclusions. If it be true, 
let us by all means have war and more war. Let’s spend the fifteen 
cents that war leaves us out of every dollar for the expenses of 
civilized life, along with the other eighty-five cents that war taxes 
us, for this same good investment. Let’s increase military arma- 
ments until the fear of us sends the whole round world into com- 
petitive building and training so that the educational processes 
may become general in a world-lift. Let’s recall missionaries, 
substitute soldiers and sailors and make war the world’s school- 
master, 

By all means let us go stalking over the earth with a “chip” 
of “the biggest navy” on our shoulders until we induce some nation 
to knock it off and let the world in for another dose of “culture.” 
We need not think very far along this line to see how absurd it 
all is and how easily we are fooling ourselves. We must grant 
that there are some beautiful, heroic qualities of character devel- 
oped by war; but is it not true that the activities of social and 
economic life not only demand, but call into play and exercise vir- 
tues as heroic as are ever displayed on field of battle? Peace and 
the service of humanity have their self-abnegations and their hero- 
isms as fine and high, though perhaps subtler, than the service of 
Mars. e person who asked what we should do to make he-men 
when there were no more wars nor big-game hunting must have 
been trying to be funny; at any rate he succeeded. 

But it is right along this line—of the influence of war upon 
character—that Andreyev makes his most efficient touch. Into 
his awful description of the battlefield he weaves a psychological 
analysis of a sensitive man’s disintegration under the experiences 
of realistic warfare and enables you to see what happens to civil- 
ized natures when compelled to live in intimate association with 
militarism. One can actually watch the lapse of civilization into 
barbarism, the warping and twisting of the mental and moral 
processes of normal life through which a man, or a nation, or a 
world can slip off all the finer cultivations of the spirit and hark 
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back at the ery of the wild to the innate savagery of the carnal 
heart. The picture he draws explains some of the retrogressions 
of peoples and individuals upon which we have all looked and are 
yet looking, but it speaks also the inevitable demoralizations of 
war. Truly the advocates of war as a school of character raise 
a laugh. 

Someone has said that religion has kept war alive. It strikes 
one as funny until you see how much truth there is in it and then 
—well, then you have to laugh. Religion and patriotism lie so 
closely together in the human heart that they interact and it cannot 
be denied that the religious impulses have been frequently used 
to whip up a people to do that to which no other coercion could 
compel them. From the days when the Greeks followed Ares and 
the Romans followed Mars because they were gods, the leaders of 
men, or the men themselves, have frequently been persuaded that 
they were divinely led when they went forth to war. This is not 
to deny that they have not been sometimes; but too frequently it 
has been a tactic of war departments to secure the sanction and 
complicity of religious institutions in their plans. This was no- 
toriously true of the German empire in the last war, which for 
a generation had an almost fanatical backing of the church in 
its war program. 

The conference held last year in this country between our 
war department and representatives of the church and welfare 
organizations went farther in the direction of an active alliance 
between war and religion than has ever before been attempted or 
conceived in America; and while it seemed a flattering admission 
of the value of the church, certain out-croppings lead to the sus- 
picion that the Adversary was there with his Red Laugh. The 
secretary of war said: “I am fearful about the results that have 
come from the late war. Civilization is threatened.” And yet 
here was a convention organized to think about another war, rather 
than about plans to make such a disaster improbable. He also 
said, “The war department is thoroughly alive to the necessity of 
upbuilding physically, mentally, morally and religiously those 
over whom it exercises control.” That is, the “food for cannon,” 
the offerings of human life we bring to the altar of Mars, must be 
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the finest specimens of manhood our modern times can produce 
and train. Now aside from the gleams of humor that flash from 
all the angles of this meeting are two great big humorous things: 
The whole program was thought out along the line of repeating 
the disastrous experience instead of preventing it; and that all 
the things for which religion stands were more jeopardized by the 
institution they were asked to indorse than by anything else in 
the world. And the funny thing about it all is that there were 
splendid men, with serious minds, saying splendid things that 
would look good and sound good in a church edifice seemingly 
unaware of the profound incongruity of it. Suppose we grant 
that many times in history men have gone to battle for holy things, 
with motives which the church has blessed because they were 
thought necessitous. But the necessity invariably arose from sins 
and impositions, from violations of moral and social law, which 
it is the duty of the church to persistently and continuously oppose 
and eradicate instead of accepting and pleading for as a part of 
the scheme of things. But there have been so many wars that 
were not necessary; so many manifestly due to greed, selfishness, 
cruelty and the whole catalogue of anti-social sins; so many where 
the whole program of militarism was discordant with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ that any attempt to permanently ally them is a 
grim joke. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
committee recently raised by the Federal Council of Churches to 
study the status of chaplains “is to consider the advisability of 
providing chaplaincy service for the army and navy without in- 
corporating the chaplains in the military system and giving them 
military rank.” 

It must have been highly amusing to anyone back of the 
human scene to have heard men talking for centuries about the 
“glory of war” when there has never been any such thing. War 
was never glorious, General Sherman was 


“.. . the soldier brave enough to tell 
The glory-dazzled world that war is hell.” 


We are assured that in the days “when knighthood was in 
flower,” a spirit of chivalry and courtesy pervaded the knightly 
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breast and that the champion of weak and helpless humanity 
stood out in beautiful and glorious relief against the sordid, sodden 
background of war. But there was a background. It was not 
made conspicuous and was not put on exhibition. We had eyes 
only for the gorgeously clad ranks of knights in glittering armor, 
astride their curvetting war-steeds whose names, Chevalier de Bay- 
ard, Bertrand de Guesclin, Jacques the White Knight, and hun- 
dreds of others have beer emblazoned by Froissart, Walter Scott 
and ‘Tennyson upon the pages of romance. We had ears only for 
the clarion notes that called to spectacular tournament and joust. 
But back of these were peasants and serfs clad in somber colors 
and rags, the unnumbered, unnamed, and unremembered pawns 
in the King’s Game, who plodding afoot through mire and clay, 
unheeded and unwept, came through infinite suffering and toil to 
untimely graves. 

We wonder if the common soldiers of the Cxsars and Han- 
nibals, Attilas and Alexanders could express themselves to-day, if 
they would vote that war is glorious. Historians never caught 
their view; their voices have never been heard in testimony. The 
simple annals of the common soldier and the sordid, drab story he 
could tell, no reporter ever caught, indeed, ever sought. Mr. 
Bruce Bliven in the recent conference of National Women’s Or- 
ganizations called at Washington, is reported to have taken the 
press to task for failure to tell the “ghastly and terrible truth” 
about war. President Coolidge in his address to the same body 
emphasized the necessity of formulating peace measures before 
men and women “who know the truth about war” shall have 
passed away. But we haven’t wanted to hear the truth, We 
wanted to hear about the heroes and captains and no reporter could 
get space for the experiences of the common soldier; they were too 
common. Incidentally a few imaginations like Sienkiewicz’s have 
given his misery voice but it has been lost in the applause and 
bombast, the glitter and pomp with which the kings and captains 
have acclaimed the “glory” of the game they played. So we have 
never heard the common soldier’s view of the game. But we never 
shall know what war is until we do; and when we do, all that 
vaunted glory will pass like a tinsel dream. 
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And whatever reflection of “glory” there may have been in 
past wars is now forever gone. Modern science and industry have 
taken all the spectacle and color out of it, unless indeed The Red 
Laugh remains. The gay uniforms have been discarded; the very 
word “khaki,” coming from South Africa, means dust. War has 
been driven underground, where there is no music nor flags and 
where in the dirty trenches an army is a grim, drab, and soulless 
machine, burrowing and digging in the mud and filth just behind 
its hopeless, barren, death-swept no-man’s-land. Even if our 
sense of humor does not kill the “glory” fetish, the inevitable con- 
ditions and requirements of this modern scientific age have put 
away forever its traditional glamour. Oscar Wilde prophesied : 
“As long as war is regarded as wicked it will always have its 
fascinations. When it is looked upon as vulgar, it will cease to 
be popular.” Modern warfare seems to be approaching the point 
where the truth of his prophecy may be tested. 

At the recent conference of women’s organizations to which 
we have referred, Major General O’Ryan gave warning that the 
elimination of war would bring its own problems, among which 
would be that of over-population. This is so naive that it is funny. 
One is reminded of the Greek story that after the return of the 
Argo with her famous crew of Argonauts, Zeus became alarmed 
at the possibility of the increase of heroic men and so induced 
Paris to abduct Helen of Troy in hopes of causing a war. The 
ruse was successful, for the famous Trojan war resulted, in which 
after ten years of slaughter the most beautiful city of antiquity, 
as it has been called, was destroyed. Is it at last admitted that 
war’s greatest use is in the reduction of population and must be 
kept alive for that purpose? Is it true that, if such occasion should 
arise, modern science and knowledge must resort to this age-old 
tactic to meet it? Isn’t it grotesque to urge to a Christian nation 
that this is a reason for preserving the habit of war? Let us 
remember that at the present time every man, woman, and child 
on this globe could be placed in the State of Texas and given some 
thousands of square feet of ground. And then as we think of the 
tremendous expanses of earth yet uncultivated; of the possibility 
which the scientific study and treatment of the soil opens up for 
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its intensive cultivation, the necessity of resorting to the trick of 
Zeus to keep down population seems ridiculously remote. 

Then, suppose that the money wasted in war was diverted to 
the study and use of fertilizers—the cultivation of the soil anid 
the distribution of its products; suppose that the demand which 
the study and prosecution of war makes upon science and scien- 
tifie men should cease and that these men should be free to turn 
their knowledge and research into peaceful pursuits, the creation 
of new foods and fruits, the reclamation of swamps and deserts; 
and suppose that the human labor and machinery used in war and 
its preparations were directed to the reclamation of deserts ani 
swamps and the cultivation of arable land. It must be remem- 
bered that “war bleeds the world white”; that it requires the 
choicest, red-blooded of our youth; that the men best able to turn 
this earth into a garden to master its mountains, drain its swamps, 
irrigate its deserts and forest its barren slopes are absorbed by 
the tasks of war and destroyed in its pursuits. The Paradise that 
man once lost could be regained and this earth could become an- 
other Garden if we had the wealth and manhood; and war more 
than any other institution or vice uses up the available supply of 
both. The danger of over-population of this globe would seem to 
lie, not in the elimination of war but in its continuation. With 
increasing effectiveness it demonstrates its power to turn gardens 
like France into a shell-pitted wilderness and to demoralize the 
manhood as well as the processes of civilized society by which the 
earth is made a habitable planet. 

In a recent number of The Christian Century, Professor John 
Dewey was quoted as saying: “If there be a grinning devil that 
watches the blundering activities of men, I can imagine nothing 
that gives him more pure malicious satisfaction than to see earnest 
and devoted men and women taking steps by improving a legal 
and political system that is committed to war, to do away with 
war.” So, too, it must keep him “grinning” to hear perfectly 
sincere people talk of reforming war, of making it moderate and 
reasonable so that a civilized world can get along with it. Mr. 
Kirby Page quotes Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., of the British 


Army, author of a book on The Reformation of War, as follows: 
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“To anathematize war is to gibber like a fool, and to declare it un- 
reasonable is to twaddle like a pedant.... The present implements of 
war must be scrapped and these bloody tools must be replaced by weapons 
the moral effect of which is so great and terrific that a nation attacked 
by them will lose its mental balance and will compel the government to 
accept the hostile policy without further demur.... War is a great 
physician, a great medicine, a great purge. ... The nation that depends 
for the security of its honor on some international police force has become 
a kept-woman among nations.” 


This gentleman is perfectly consistent. If you grant his 
contention that War (not some wars) is a necessity, then that 
necessity becomes so imperative, so mandatory that it must be 
made as “terrific” as possible and all considerations of civil life 
must be swept aside. This view of War makes it such an atrocity 
that any thought of civilizing it becomes ridiculous. It so violates 
all the codes of morals and manners that the idea of making it 
gentlemanly raises a smile. If War is, as it has sometimes been 
called, a game, then it might be subjected to rules; it might be 
controlled by a spirit of sportsmanship. But woe to the nation 
that enters it with any such idea. The General’s discernments 
are keen. To give the sanctions of the will to the continuation 
of War as a method of settling international dispute, and then 
to call it bad names, “is to gibber like a fool”; to place in its 
rude, passion-controlled hands the power to destroy us and then 
“anathematize” it is certainly “to twaddle like a pedant.” It is 
worse; if is mental and moral suicide. 

War is so decivilizing that the codes and agreements written 
during peace would easily give way to “military necessity.” In 
1923 a Commission of the five great nations of the world drafted a 
set of twelve rules to govern the use of aircraft in the next war. 
Does anyone suppose that they would be anything but a “scrap of 
paper” in case of “military necessity’—which excuses anything 
in wartime—if any belligerent found them in the way‘ One 
of the rules reads: “Aerial bombardment is legitimate only when 
directed at a military objective, that is to say, an object of which 
the destruction or injury would constitute a distinct military ad- 
vantage to the belligerent.” Exactly! When the lust of battle 
leaps red in men’s veins and the passion to make an adequate 
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reprisal rules them, does anyone imagine that they will stop to 
figure the ethics of any move that would seem to be a military 
advantage ¢ It would be unethical to do so. Grant the philosophy 
of the Hun and Nietzsche is correct ; meekness would be weakness. 

Many people will remember that the morning papers of a 
June day in 1917 carried the story of a pathetic letter written by 
a little eight-year-old girl of Spokane to the German Emperor, 
asking him to “please stop the war.” But the same papers gave 
War’s answer to the letter. They told of a flight of airships which 
sailed over East London dropping bombs which killed, burned 
and wounded more than five hundred non-combatants, one of which 
fell through the roof of a schoolhouse, exploding in a room con- 
taining sixty-four little children. The report of the casualty 
stated, “Ten were killed outright; some of the babies had arms 
and legs torn off and others were shockingly lacerated.”. We have 
no disposition to quote more of this report which Andreyev 
could have worked into his “Red Laugh” with perfect consistency. 
The little girl’s letter of course never reached its destination ; but 
if it had, it would have had no more influence than the rules 
written and promulgated at The Hague telling us how War should 
be conducted in the twentieth century. 

On the athletic field of a university there is an atmosphere of 
culture that may compel sportsmanship in the heat of a contest. 
But even that does not render unnecessary the presence of a 
referee. Yet in spite of that and him, we know that the passion 
for winning so often gets into the blood of the contestants and 
the rooters too, that violations are winked at and laughed at. How 
then shall we seriously expect that war shali ever be conducted in 
any other way than to the very limit of possible destructiveness of 
property and human life—in fact, of anything that “would con- 
stitute a distinct military advantage to the belligerent”? We 
have a saying that “everything is fair in love and war.” Grant 
it true for war; then consider the “terrific” possibilities which 
modern science and industry place at its disposal and your imag- 
ination presents a situation where The Red Laugh becomes a weak 
and insipid figure. 


This Commission’s rulings were aptly commented on by 
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Spencer, a cartoonist in the Omaha World Herald. He drew a 
picture of the great, bristling, fully-armed figure of Mars being 
presented by a little, pompous, ministerially clad figure with a 
book labeled “Rules for War.” But Mars, stooping to receive it 
with one hand, covers his mouth with the other in a vain endeavor 


to hide the laughter that wrinkles his face. It seemed not to occur 
to this Commission of jurists that if they could create the power 
to abolish the atrocities of war they could eventually enforce the 
decree to destroy it; and that the only way to mend war is to set 
ourselves to end it. 

A few years ago, President Harding, standing before the 
long rows of flag-draped caskets containing the bodies of some 
American boys who had fallen overseas, delivered a most im- 
pressive oration in which he said: 

“One's words fail, his understanding is halted, his emotions are 
stirred beyond control when contemplating these thousands of beloved 
dead. I find a hundred thousand sorrows touching my heart, and there 
is ringing in my ears, like an admonition eternal, an insistent call—‘It 
must not be again! It must not be again!’ God grant that it will not 


be, and let a practical people join in cooperation with God to the end 
that it shall not be.” 


When we remember the speaker’s genial, benignant coun- 
tenance, ever aglow with friendly benevolence, and hear his rich 
voice pulsating with human kindness; and then set over against 
it the cynical, leering face of the war-god contorted with the wild 
abandonment of “The Red Laugh” of War, with every instinct 
of civilization we ery with our lost President, “It must not be 
again! It must not be again.” 
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MILITARISM AND INDIA’S VISION OF CHRIST’S 
METHOD FOR WORLD PEACE 


Joun Jesupason CorNELIvS 


Lucknow, India 


Tue present generation is living in the most interesting, the 
most distressing and the most challenging period in the history 
ox nations. It is the most interesting period in that at no time 
were the laws of nature harnessed as they are to-day to subserve 
the needs of men; it is the most distressing period because at no 
time was there so much hatred and mistrust among nations as we 
find to-day; it is the most challenging period because there never 
was a period when nations were so concerned with international 
relations and world peace as they are to-day. There is an awak- 
ened consciousness that the materialism of this age, inspired as it 
is by corrupt commercialism, is the greatest menace to world peace, 
and will, without the shadow of a doubt, bring about the down- 
fall of civilization, if it be not checked and replaced by a higher 
idealism. It is not long since we saw what commercial rivalry 
between ‘nations was capable of doing. We first thought that we 
were fighting to make the world safe for democracy, but now we 
know that the war was fought, as the late President Wilson put 
it, to make raw materials and world markets safe for some nations. 
The greed for gold makes nations lose their reason. Commercial 
interests have made each nation think of its own interests at the 
expense of weaker ones. If the Germans sang “Deutschland Ueber 
Alles,” have not the British sung for many years “Britannia Rules 
the Waves”? Many nations have sung national songs which 
tended to arouse the worst in other nations. One may say, there- 
fore, that the most outstanding cause of the world war was rivalry 
in commercial expansion. 

Among other causes of the great war must be mentioned the 
international rivalry in armaments. There was a growth in mil- 
itarism during the three or four decades preceding the war and 
a race among nations for military supremacy and preparedness. 
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This does not mean that the common people were preparing for 
war and wanted war. The common people of all nations love 
peace and hate war; they have no desire for what is not their own, 
and ask for nothing but what they are entitled to. All that a 
common man .asks for are reasonable opportunities of self-ex- 
pression and self-development. The insatiable greed, the envy 
and jealousy, which are the root causes of all war, are the pos- 
session of a smal] minority of capitalists and otherwise interested 
groups, and such a minority exists in every nation. It is these 
minorities in every nation who, for various reasons, are avowed 


militarists, and unless we check the machinations of these minor- 
ities everything that is fine and worth while in civilization will be 
mercilessly destroyed. History will bear out this statement, In 
fact, we need not go further back than the recent war. During the 
decade preceding the great war the expenditure on armaments in 
all the belligerent countries rose by leaps and bounds, while, para- 


doxical as it may seem, the disbelief in war never grew stronger 
more rapidly than during that period. And yet the minorities 
blew the bugle, cannons thundered and the world was plunged in 
bloodshed ! 

Now that a few years have passed since this bloody war was 
fought, we are perhaps in a better frame of mind to see what we 
have been able to accomplish by violence, and what contribution 
we have been able to make to the spiritual progress of humanity 
through our belief in militarism. The blood of the innocent and 
the slaughtered asks those of us who are spared to live, if the 
results of the world war justify the human loss incurred? What 
can we say to this most heart-searching question! Did they by 
giving their precious lives make the world safe for democracy, or 
did they die in vain only to make richer the greedy capitalist, the 
exploiter of mankind‘ At no time in the history of the world was 
a war fought where such marvelous powers of organization were 
displayed. Never did man exercise such command over science 
or mobilize such man power and ingenuity for the destruction of 
humanity! By such phenomenal display of power how much did 
we accomplish and what did it cost us? 

After several years’ work the League of Nations has fur- 
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nished the first assessment of the material losses of the world war 
officially compiled from all the nations that participated. Here i: 
the net result: 

9,998,771 known dead. 

2,991,800 presumed dead. 

6,295,512 seriously wounded. 

14.002,0389 otherwise wounded. 

$186,333,637,097 direct cost of the war. 

$29,960,000,000 property loss of the war. 

$33,551,276,280 capitalized value of the loss of life. 


All this for a “war to end war”! The battlefields of Europe ran 
crimson with human blood, and now we hear the piteous ery from 
hidden graves and unknown fields. Did those who died in the 
faith that they were giving their lives to make this world safe for 
demoeracy, die in vain? Was it all a mockery? Where are the 
leaders who with their slogans and silver tongues drove these men 
into the shadow of death, maimed thousands for life, deprived 
homes of fathers and added to the sufferings of women and chil- 
dren? They are now comfortably settled in life with no thought 
of the promises made to the noble men who gave their lives for an 
ideal! What a tragedy! 

Pray, what good in the name of humanity has the war 
wrought? What principle has it established? What human 
right upheld? None whatever! Would to God that we could 
answer it differently! In no single respect are we one jot better 
off than we were before the war, while in nearly every direction 
we are considerably worse off. Not a single vital principle has 
been established or strengthened, while the distrust which the war 
has created has weakened our faith in everything which makes 
for unity and a real understanding between peoples. Are we not 
witnessing the tremendous increase of fear and suspicion, of bit- 
terness and hatred, of disbelief and moral unrest, of poverty and 
misery, of licentiousness and lawlessness ? 

The chief object of this war was to destroy militarism and 
by that means to end war. Is there a single man who honestly 
believes that that object has been realized by the war, that, as a 
result of all this butchery and bloodshed, the foundations of civ- 
ilization have been stabilized and strengthened, and therefore the 
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world made safe for democracy? Truth to say, the war has loos- 
ened the foundations of our civilization, shaken our faith and trust 
in human nature as never before. That is not all; it has carried 
Europe to the very brink of destruction, from which she may 
not even now be saved. Look at England! What a sorry specta- 
cle! She, with her economic dislocation, her millions of unem- 
ployed, her tremendous burden of taxation, her terrible toll of 
death, her millions of bereaved homes and her uncertain future, 
is the strangest example of a victorious nation the world has ever 
seen ! 

There are two ways by which we may try to destroy militar- 
ism: a false way and a true way. All through human history the 
false way has been used, and the true way has never yet been tried. 
The false way is suicidal; it works in opposition to human nature, 
to all the known laws of heart and mind, and hence, cannot in 
the very nature of the circumstances ever hope to succeed. And 
yet nations insist on using this method. It is the method of 
meeting evil with evil, nay, worse, it is that of trying to destroy an 
evil by a larger dose of the same evil. Recognizing the menace of 
increasing armaments in their neighbors, those who adopt this 
policy do not seem to see that by overcoming them by means of a 
superior militarism they, in turn, are becoming a greater menace 
and a new source of fear to beaten nations. Nor do they try to 
explain the psychological process whereby a nation that has just 
beaten another nation in a clash of arms, thus proving its own 
belief in militarism, can be in any wise willing to lay down its 
arms afterwards. This belief in militarism that leads to the tak- 
ing up of arms will, if victory be secured, compel the retention of 
those arms. And so the practice will go on; as a matter of fact, 
has gone on. 

What a telling illustration of this method is the world war! 
“War to end war,” “war to destroy Prussian militarism,” so said 
the war-lords. Have we ended war? Have we destroyed mil- 
itarism? Has preparedness and preparation for war been given 
up by nations? Now, seven years after the end of the slaughter, 
there are more men prepared and preparing for war than in 1914. 


Official figures secured by the United Press from the League of 
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Nations in Geneva show that there are 6,055,144 men in the 
standing armies of fifty-nine nations. One of the most impor- 
tant contributing causes of the great war, which has already been 
mentioned—the international rivalry for supremacy in armaments 
—is to-day actively revived. We constantly hear war lords calling 
for supremacy in army, supremacy in naval force, and now we 
see a race for supremacy in the air! Great Britain has prepared 
an air budget of $77,565,000 designed to contest France’s domin- 
ion of the air. 

Only seven years have passed since the great war to end war 
and we are already seeing almost every power in Europe and Asia 
preparing for the next war. Mussolini, speaking in the Italian 
Chamber, said: “Do you think the great war was the last war / 
It was not the last war. And we must not fancy that the war of 
to-morrow in Europe will exempt us. We must be prepared be- 
cause the next war will not give us time to prepare, but may come 
totally unforeseen.” Referring to a speech made by Lord Birken- 
head, Secretary of State for India, attacking the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Foreign Minister Tchitcherin of Russia said: “I cannot 
pass over in silence this extraordinary declaration. Birkenhead 
appears to be aiming at the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets and the next step can only be war. It is clear 
that Birkenhead and his colleagues are only looking for a pretext, 
the consequences of which cannot be foreseen.” 

Lord Jellicoe, the famous British Admiral, declared that 
naval disarmament was not “worth the risk.” Fokker, the well- 
known Dutch designer, has invented a super-fighting airplane of 
1,000 horsepower, carrying six machine guns and a half ton of 
bombs, and traveling 180 miles per hour. Hadfields, the British 
munitions works, announced the discovery of a sixteen-inch armor- 
piercing shell which will mortally damage any battleship afloat. 
It is also reported that Great Britain is planning a naval program 
that will include five new 10,000 ton cruisers costing nearly 
£3,000,000 each. The Daily News of London in reference to this 
made the following remark: “What in the name of patriotism and 
common sense is the reason for challenging the world with a new 
and costly naval program?” If we have another war who can fore- 
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tell what havoe these deadly implements and forces of destruction 
are going to work! Scientists employed by War Departments are 
all doing their best to find the most deadly poison gas for use in 
warfare. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, the British Secretary 
of State for War, replying to a Parliamentary question, said that 
British scientists have killed 1,001 animals during the past year 
alone in search for the most effective poison gas. These and many 
other signs indicate that we are fast becoming again an armed 
camp. Have we killed militarism by the world war? Can we 
destroy an evil by a larger dose of the same evil? Can we defeat 
militarism in one country by means of larger militarism in 
another ¢ 

By reason of the rapid growth of science and commerce within 
the last generation, the fighting nations of the world have tre- 
mendously increased the means of destruction, incalculable in 
their effects. Commerce has brought untold wealth, while science 
has unfolded her treasures and laid bare her secrets to the des- 
perate demands of men, and placed in their hands uncontrollable 
agencies and powers of destruction. Hence modern warfare is 
becoming increasingly a task of devastation. The Rt. Hon. Win- 
ston S. Churchill in reference to new methods in warfare says: 
“As for poison gas and chemical warfare in all its forms only the 
first chapter has been written of a terrible book. Certainly every 
one of these new avenues to destruction is being studied on both 
sides of the Rhine with all the science and patience of which man 
is capable. And why should it be supposed that these resources 
will be limited to inorganic chemistry? A study of disease—of 
pestilences methodically prepared and deliberately launched upon 
man and beast—is certainly being pursued in the laboratories of 
more than one great country. Blight to destroy crops. Anthrax 
to slay horses and cattle. Plague to poison not armies only, but 
whole districts—such are the lines along which military science 
is remorselessly advancing.” The probability is, therefore, that if 
war is not soon banished from the earth, conflicts will arise in 
which entire nations and races will be completely blotted out of 
existence, and even vast continents may be made impotent and 
desolate. 
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*“War to end war”! Reader, will you not stop and think for 
a moment on what the war has wrought, and then ask yourself, if 
reason can sanction it! Think of the terrible and unimaginable 
loss of precious life and of the unspeakable misery and suffering 
this has caused; of the inealeulable loss of wealth, of art and 
beauty, and of liberty; of the bitter hatred, the enmity and the 
fear which are poisoning our very blood and threatening us with 
a serious deterioration of character; of ‘the brutalizing of man- 
hood through participation in the terrible and unimaginable 
butchery of human beings; of the prejudice which springs from 
censored news—partial, one-sided reports of events—of the firm 
foothold militarism has gained almost everywhere; of the ascend- 
ancy of military authorities in the administration of various coun- 
tries; yes, think on these things, and ask yourself if war is the 
last word civilized nations have to offer as a means of settling their 
disputes! Think, if a worse state of affairs could conceivably re- 
sult from any other method whatever! Has not the time come 
for the trial of other methods than violence ¢ 


The second method of destroying militarism is the one sug- 


gested and practiced by Christ. It is symbolized in the Cross; 
for the Cross of Christ stands for a profound spiritual principle 
which the church in this twentieth century has proved itself 
incapable of comprehending. After a monstrous struggle with 
his conscience in Gethsemane, Christ surrendered himself to his 
persecutors and refused to defend himself, neither did he allow 
others to defend him either then or afterwards in the Trial Cham- 
ber. With scarcely a murmur he succumbed to his fate on the 
Cross. There is hardly a story in kuman history so impressive, 
so telling, so dignified, and so magnificent as the wonderful story 
of the Prince of Peace meeting his death on the cruel cross. He 
would not defend himself! Was he right? He proved himself 
to be either the greatest of fools or the finest embodiment of hu- 
man nobleness and greatness ever seen on this earth. 

A woman taken in adultery was brought to be punished; 
how wonderfully did he treat the case! He that is without sin 
among you let him cast the first stone at her. By adopting that 


method he defied both the church and the law, He spoke either 
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as a reckless anarchist or as a profound teacher who had a keener 
insight into the depths of things than other men. When he said 
to the people, “Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil: but whosoever smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. . . . Ye have heard that it hath been said, love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, and do good to them that hate 
you, . . .” was not Christ here defying the entire edifice of 
established moral code, tradition and custom? His words appear 
to some as rank nonsense and to others as words of profoundest 
wisdom. 


Even in this age of wisdom and science, and of baffling prob- 
lems when oue begins to search for solutions to these and many 
other pressing needs, Christ immediately looms as the most chal- 
lenging personality. In facing Christ’s method of destroying 
militarism, we have to decide which of the above alternatives is 
the right one about Christ ; for there cannot be a third one. Christ 
either spoke the truth or he did not; he either acted heroically or 


he did not; either possessed a true conception of human nature or 
he did not. This is the most vital question that the present age 
must face; for upon the answer to this question will depend to a 
large extent the course of the spiritual progress of humanity. If 
we decide in favor of the first alternative, without the least doubt, 
the attitude of the church with respect to the world war stands 
condemned, and it must be radically changed; if, on the other 
hand, we decide in favor of the second alternative, then Chris- 
tianity as a spiritual religion, an embodiment of lofty moral and 
spiritual idealism, must be abandoned, and the noblest portions 
of the Gospels must be expunged from the New Testament, and 
Christ must be dethroned from the high pedestal on which the 
ages have placed him and be hurled into the depths of oblivion 
and ignominy. 

Christ cannot become the Saviour of the world unless it be 
through some truth that he taught, and if that truth is not con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount and in all that Christ taught 
concerning love, what is it then that entitles him to be the Saviour ¢ 
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If Christ’s teaching on the principle of non-resistance, of suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake is not valid, then let the church say so 
openly and declare to the world her position. Would it not be far 
better to have a narrow mutilated Christianity that people really 
believed in, than a pompous one to be winked at? After all the 
catastrophe of the great conflict which baffles description, the 
sanctioning by the ministers of religion and the churches gener- 
ally of the bloodiest war the world has ever known, is it not time 
that the common thinking people demanded to know on what 
grounds the church rejects the teaching of Christ with respect to 
war? How the churches have blessed war and offered war 
prayers! Do we understand the full meaning of war prayers ¢ 

Clemens (Mark Twain) wrote an article some time in 1905 
which he calied “The War Prayer.” It pictured the young re- 
eruits about to march away for war—the excitement and the cele- 
bration—the drum-beat and the heart-beat of patriotism—the final 
assembly in the church where the minister utters that tremendous 
invocation : 


“God, the all-terrible! Thou who ordainest 
Thunder, Thy clarion, and lightning, Thy sword,” 


and the “long prayer” for victory to the nation’s armies. As the prayer 
closes a white-robed stranger enters, moves up the aisle, and takes the 
preacher’s place; then, after some moments of impressive silence, he 
begins: 

“I come from the Throne—bearing a message from Almighty God: 
. .- He has heard the prayer of his servant, your shepherd, and will 
grant it if such shall be your desire after I, his messenger, shall have 
explained to you its import—that is to say, its full import. For it is like 
unto many of the prayers of men in that it asks for more than he who 
utters it is aware of—except he pause and think. 

“God’s servant and yours has prayed his prayer. Has he paused and 
taken thought? Is it one prayer? No, it is two—one uttered, the other 
not. Both have reached the ear of Him who heareth all supplications. 
the spoken and the unspoken.... 

“You have heard your servant’s prayer—the uttered part of it. I am 
commissioned of God to put into words the other part of it—the part 
which the pastor—and also you in your hearts—fervently prayed, silently, 
and ignorantly and unthinkingly! God grant that it was so! You heard 
these words: ‘Grant us the victory, O Lord our God!’ that is sufficient. 
The whole of the uttered prayer is completed into those pregnant words. 

“Upon the listening spirit of God the Father fell also the unspoken 
part of the prayer. He commandeth me to put it into words. Listen! 
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“O Lord our Father, our young patriots, idols of our hearts, go forth 
to battle—be thou near them! With them—in spirit—we also go forth 
from the sweet peace of our beloved firesides to smite the foe. 

“O Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds 
with our shells; help us to cover their smiling fields with the pale forms 
of their patriot dead; help us to drown the thunder of the guns with the 
wounded, writhing in pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes with 
a hurricane of fire; help us to wring the hearts of their unoffending 
widows with unavailing grief; help us to turn them out roofless with 
their little children to wander unfriended through wastes of their deso- 
lated land in rags and hunger and thirst, sport of the sun-flames of sum- 
mer and the icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, worn with travail, 
imploring thee for the refuge of the grave and denied it—for our sakes, 
who adore thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, protract their 
bitter pilgrimage, make heavy their steps, water their way with their 
tears, stain the white snow with the blood of their wounded feet! We 
ask of one who is the Spirit of Love and who is the ever-faithful refuge 
and friend of all who are sore beset, and seek His aid with humble and 
contrite hearts. Grant our prayer, O Lord, and thine shall be the praise 
and honor and glory now and ever, Amen.” 

(After a pause)—“Ye have prayed it; if ye still desire it, speak!— 
the messenger of the Most High waits.” 


Thank God, the glory of bringing home to the followers of 
Christ the grandeur and inescapable truth of Christ’s principle of 
non-violence and non-resistance, which principle his own followers 
do not recognize, has become the portion of the so-called “heathen” 
India; for is it not Mahatma Gandhi who has actually compelled 
the attention of the world by his daring challenge of one of the 
most powerful empires known to history with the principle of 
non-violence, and shaken this monstrous empire with all its mil- 
itary paraphernalia to its very foundation! Mahatma Gandhi 


says in reference to the principle of non-violence: “I am not a 


visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion of non- 
violence is not meant merely for the Rishis and saints. It is 
meant for the common people as well. Non-violence is the law of 
our species as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies 
dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that of physical 
might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law— 
to the strength of the spirit. 

“T have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient 
law of self-sacrifice. For Satyagrah and its off-shoots, non-cooper- 
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ation and civil resistance are nothing but new names for the law 
of suffering. The Rishis, who discovered the law of non-violence 
in the midst of violence, were greater geniuses than Newton, They 
were greater warriors than Wellington. Having themselves known 
the use of arms, they realized their uselessness and taught a weary 
world that its salvation lay not through violence but through non- 
violence. 

“Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suf- 
fering. It does not mean meek suffering to the will of the evil 
doer, but it means the pitting of one’s whole soul against the will 
of the tyrant. Working under this law of our being, it is possible 
for a single individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire 
to save his honor, his religion, his soul, and lay the foundation for 
that empire’s fall or its regeneration. 

“And so I am not pleading for India to practice non-violence 
because she is weak. | want her to practice non-violence, being 
conscious of her strength and power. No training in arms is re- 
quired for realization of her strength. We seem to need it because 
we seem to think that we are but a lump of flesh. I want India to 
recognize that she has a soul that cannot perish, and that can rise, 
rise triumphant above every physical weakness and defy the physi- 
eal combination of a whole world. 

“Non-violence is a perfect state. It is a goal towards which 
mankind moves naturally though unconsciously. Man does not 
become divine when he personifies innocence in himself. Only 
then does he become truly man. In our present state, we are 
partly men and partly beasts, and in our ignorance and even arro- 
gance say that we truly fulfill the purpose of our species, when we 
deliver blow for blow and develop the measure of anger required 
for the purpose. We pretend to believe that retaliation is the law 
of our being, whereas in every scripture we find that: retaliation 
is nowhere obligatory but only permissible. It is restraint that 
is obligatory. Retaliation is indulgence requiring elaborate regu- 
lating. Restraint is the law of our being. Highest perfection is 
unattainable without highest restraint. Suffering is thus the 
badge of the human tribe.” 

The principle of non-violence and suffering for righteous- 
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ness’ sake may be traced back directly to the ancient teachings of 
Buddhism and Jainism, It forms, indeed, part of the spiritual 
atmosphere of religious India. Mahatma Gandhi himself with 
this spiritual heritage has been greatly influenced by religious 
truths from diverse other sources. We see in the old teachings of 
the religions of India many of the truths that Christ has taught. 
God has truly revealed himself at various places and at sundry 
times to those who searched after him. Gandhi is not only a good 
student of Hindu philosophy but also a keen biblical scholar. The 
Sermon on the Mount has greatly influenced him. Would that 
we could be more tolerant toward other religions of the world, so 
that we could be benefited by some of their religious truths! 

An American writer says: “Politically Gandhi's actions and 
words are disconcerting, but the history of humanity’s spiritual 
progress can point to few pages as noble as these.” The moral 
value of such an ‘action is incomparable. “Our object,” says 
Gandhi, “is friendship with the whole world. Non-violence has 
come to man and it will remain. It is the annunciation of peace 
on earth.” The soul of the Oriental peoples has been stirred to 
its deepest fibers by the messages from Gandhi and its vibrations 
are felt over the whole world. “Against spiritual grandeur, men, 
machine guns and cannon can avail nothing.” India with her 
spiritual heritage has attempted to interpret anew Christ’s teach- 
ing of non-violence, but will the West respond ¢ 

How Christians fight shy of the word “pacifism” and yet it is 
nothing else than applied Christianity. What is the use of pre- 
tending to believe in a religion whose principles we are afraid to 
practice in the hour of greatest need? If war is ever to be abol- 
ished, it will have to be by means of a force which is stronger than 
physical force, and such force is good will, love. What a sign of 
weakness is our faith in militarism! It is a sign that we either 
do not possess any strong principles, or that we have no faith in 
them. The world is waiting for leaders who are prepared to put 
their ideals and principles to the test and thus lead humanity to 
a spiritual victory. An American admirer of Gandhi speaks of 
him thus: “When I think of Rolland, I think of Tolstoy. When 
I think of Lenin, I think of Napoleon. But when I think of 
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Gandhi, I think of Christ.” What a wonderful tribute to a 
national leader! Would to God that we had more national lead- 
ers, statesmen and politicians of whom this might truthfully be 
said ! 

Love is the profoundest force in the world; it is irresistible 
and all-conquering. Hence it must ultimately prevail. It is the 
condition of the richest and fullest life. It turns evil into good- 
ness, anger into sweetness, enmity into friendship. Non-violence 
is the principle of love. William Lloyd Garrison said in regard 
to non-violence: “Non-resistance is not a state of passivity. On 
the contrary it is a state of activity, ever fighting the fight of good 
faith, ever foremost to assail unjust powers, ever struggling for 
liberty, equality, fraternity, in no national sense but in a world- 
wide spirit. It is passive only in this sense—that it will not return 
evil for evil, nor give blow for blow, nor resort to murderous 
weapons for protection or defense.” The substitution of good will 
for hatred, the method of non-violence for violence, is the greatest 
task the present age is challenged to undertake. 

If war is ever to be banished from the earth, it will never be 
by means of a last great war to end war, but by the creation of a 
new spirit, the recognition of new realities and spiritual values. 
Good will, fellowship, brotherhood, democracy, the great verities 
of the future-must be made living realities now, for only as they 
are made such shall we feel that life is sacred and spiritual, and 
shall we develop the power to fight for right, truth, justice and 
freedom on the higher spiritual plane. It is the task of this and 
the coming generations to create, within the nations, a faith in 
each other, in human nature, that no fear or hatred or desire for 
vengeance can break down, an all-conquering faith in humanity. 
If people could only realize that the conditions of peace are not 
external but internal, not official but private, not national but 
individual, what a change would be wrought! The world is in 
deepest need of men and women whose minds are well controlled, 
and whose hearts are fortified with unshakable faith in and good- 
will towards men. War must be banished from the earth and 
it eannot be done with militarism. This is the challenge of the 
modern age. There is no other way but the way of Christ to bring 
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about world peace. It is for you to decide if war and hatred or 


peace and good will shall prevail. 


“Not all the armor forged by man, not all the weapons he has made 
for his defense, have saved him. 

“Ships and guns, poisonous fumes, deadly engines of the skies and 
the waters, have availed, for the moment, not to make the old world 
better but to make the new world worse. 

“The incense of valor and sacrifice and death—all honor and rever- 
ence to the noble spirits who made these immortal offerings!—has risen 
from the altars, and not yet is the world re-born. 

“Therefore it is that man, wounded, bleeding, burdened, staggering, 
fumbles at the buckles that bind the weight of his armor on his back, 
longing to cast it off, and wondering if they that take the sword must 
after all perish by the sword. 

“Shall he then throw away all his weapons of conquest and defense? 

“There is one armor that the world of men and women, as a world, 
has never yet put on. The churches have long bungled with its fastenings, 
but the world has gone unfended, and few have been those in whose hands 
the mystical sword of the Spirit has shone with daily use. 

“This armor, waiting to be worn, is the armor of brotherhood and 
sacrifice, the sword of unselfishness, a conquering sword, with the power, 
when used, to unite the world in love. And there are none who may not 
put it on. 

“A dream of the poets? Yes. But there are dreams that come true. 
Even now the poet’s voice is merged and drowned in the universal cry, 
‘Disarm.’ The prudent and fearful hold back, and ask, ‘Disarm, and 
stand defenseless?’ The answer comes, to all a single answer, ‘Disarm and 
arm again, with a new armor not yet tried.’” 
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THE PREPARATION OF PEACE 
W. dH. Sureman 


Indianola, Iowa 


Firreen years ago I stood in the great fort at Quebec and 
looked around with wonder. There was no mighty armament, 
only one little gun, which, the subaltern who was my guide told 
me, was used to fire salutes. Looking across the Saint Lawrence 
to the east I could see the mountains of Maine. I knew that the 
condition in the fort was the condition throughout the entire 3,000 
miles of frontier between the United States and the British Empire 
on the north. There is not a fort, not a regiment, not a warship 
on the lakes. I thought of the stupendous armament on the 
frontier between France and Germany, of Ehrenbreitstein, of 
Metz, of Verdun, and of the vast standing armies maintained by 
both nations. Then my thought turned again to the fact that on 
the 3,000 miles of frontier between the two mightiest military 
powers on earth they maintained no armament, but had main- 
tained unbroken peace since Andrew Jackson defeated Packen- 
ham at New Orleans, January 8, 1815. This is now almost 110 
years, and this frontier condition is the most magnificent spectacle 
in the civilized world, the most deeply fraught with healing for 
a war-cursed and a war-crushed world. 

That condition has been maintained against powerful influ- 
ences which have tended tc intensify and perpetuate the fierce 
hatred of England which was universal at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war in the new republic. In Jefferson’s terminology, 
England was “that harlot England.” He wrote, “That nation 
hates us, their ministers hate us, their king more than all others.” 
Again he wrote that the English “require to be kicked into com- 
mon sense.” Twenty-nine years after peace was declared the im- 
pressment of American citizens blew that hatred into flame and 
caused the war of 1812. Again it was bitterly aggravated by the 
attitude during the civil war of practically all Englishmen but a 
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few leaders like John Bright and the workingmen. By no means 
the least influence that has contributed to fan the flames of hatred 
for England has been the condition of Ireland and the fact that 
millions of Irishmen have been citizens of the United States. 

But in spite of all this Englishmen have learned their lessons 
and have advanced. The deep-rooted conservatism of the English 
mind makes them move very slowly. Yet they do “muddle along.” 
With a perfection of “muddling” for which Englishmen seem to 
possess a native genius, they “muddle along” to a magnificent con- 
clusion, and when they land they are immovable. 

It took many decades for Englishmen to learn to participate 
sympathetically in the anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. But Englishmen have done that, for British states- 
men, like Rosebery, frankly acknowledge the error of George IIT. 

It is vitally important correctly to understand what is the 
true foundation of the prolonged peace between the United States 
and England. That they are kindred to us in blood and lan- 
guage has its place, but-the basic stone in that foundation is this. 
Six things are, among others, guaranteed to the people by the 
Constitution of the United States. They are these: free speech, 
a free press, free worship, the right of petition, a fair trial, and 
that governments derive their “just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” These things are most profoundly fundamental 
in American law and life. None of these things was original with 
the Revolutionary fathers, they did not devise or discover any of 
them. Englishmen had worked out every one of them through 
the long and bitter struggles of the centuries, sometimes by terrible 
revolution, war, and bloodshed. Our Revolutionary fathers in- 
herited these priceless treasures from the agony of the ages “with- 
out money and without price,” and gave them a new and world- 
wide significance and application. 

Milton, as early as 1644, published his Areopagitica, which 
he named “A Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing.” He faced fine, sequestration, the dungeon, 
the pillory, and the scourge, if he published anything not in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of the ruling power. The archbishop 
of Canterbury and six other bishops in 1688 presented a petition 
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to King James II concerning the illegal Declaration of Indulgence 
which the king had ordered read in the churches. James read the 
petition and then said to the seven bishops, “This is a standard of 
rebellion.” “We rebel,” said one of them, “we are ready to die at 
your Majesty’s feet.” They were sent to the tower on a charge of 
seditious libel. But the whole country was ablaze, and when the 


’ 


foreman of the jury uttered the words “Not guilty,” a roar of 
applause burst from the crowd. 

Through such severe hardships Englishmen secured the rights 
we now prize so highly. 

The Constitution of the United States as a whole is only a 
development of the principle that governments derive their “just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” This principle, together 
with habeas corpus and others, is distinctly set forward in the 
Magna Charta which the barons, after a stern conflict, compelled 
John to sign at Runnymede. The original copy is still to be seen 
in the British Museum with the king’s seal attached. Those prin- 
ciples reach still farther back into the customs and traditions of 
the people of England. 

It took five centuries of the most terrible history ever known 
for Englishmen to reach the Irish Free State. But we have seen 
the House of Commons organize it as England’s last great con- 
tribution to this great American constitutional principle. 

They have given us another marked illustration. To the 
Irish problem Gladstone contributed the utmost resources of his 
powerful genius, but in 1894 his Home Rule bill, carried in the 
House of Commons, went down to defeat in the House of Lords 
by 419 to 41. In his last speech in the House of Commons a few 
weeks later, when failing sight and hearing compelled him to 
resign, he uttered these prophetic words: “The issue which is 
raised between a deliberative assembly, elected by the votes of 
more than 6,000,000 people, and a deliberative assembly occupied 
by many men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course with 
considerable diversities and varieties, is a controversy, which, 
when once raised, must go forward to an issue.” About fifteen 
years ago we saw the House of Commons, under the leadership 
of Henry Campbell Bannerman and Lloyd George, pass the bill 
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which took from the House of Lords its power to veto an act of the 
House of Commons. 

Our great American principle is absolutely fundamental in 
the British constitution. To establish that principle Englishmen 
beheaded Charles I, and dethroned James II, that it should never 
be questioned that the crown of England is the gift of the people 
of England, and that they will crown a king or uncrown him at 
their pleasure. To-day the House of Commons rules England. 
"Legally, the king, like the President, has a veto, but unlike the 
President, he dare not use it. There is no country in the world 
where the government is so sensitive to public opinion, or where 
public opinion can so quickly and so effectively make itself felt 
as the British government. We now, after a five months’ cam- 
paign, must wait a year before the expressed will of the people 
ean be carried out. It took Englishmen about three weeks to 
overthrow a government and assemble the newly elected House 
of Commons with the new government in power. 

The subjects discussed have undoubtedly had a deciding in- 
fluence in promoting friendship between the two countries. The 
necessity and advantage of maintaining that friendship was stated 
by Jefferson when, in 1823, he wrote to President Monroe, “Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of anyone in 
all the earth, and with her on our side we need not fear the whole 
world. With her, then, we should sedulously cherish a careful 
friendship, and nothing would tend more to knit our affections 
than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause.” 

We of course need no protection from England. But what- 
ever place altruism may properly have, and it might be very great, 
Jefferson’s appeal is to American self-interest. This is not more 
true of Americans than of Englishmen. The highest and holiest 
interests of both countries demand peace. A war between Eng- 
land and the United States is the greatest conceivable disaster, 
not only to the two countries, but to the entire civilized world. It 
would let loose a vast hurricane of hatred. It would wrap the 
world in flames. Before it, like an earthquake shock, would topple 
in ruin the fairest structures of the loftiest civilization of the 
ages. That their friendship has outlived the disintegrating forces 
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of all the dark passions that make for war is the most benignant 
portent in all the political heavens to-day. Happy beyond meas- 
ure for the world is it to-day that Mr. Roosevelt could write in 
the Outlook of May 20, 1911: 

“Thank heaven! it is now impossible—and I use the word literally— 
that there shall ever be war between the English speaking peoples. The 
events of the last ninety-six years have shown this to be the fact, and 
year by year the feeling between them has grown better, and the deter- 


mination to settle every dispute by amicable and honorable agreement 
based on mutual respect and consideration has become fixed.” 


The two great arbitrations between England and the United 
States have shown that this beautiful result has not been reached 
without severe strain. Viscount John Morley wrote of the Geneva 
arbitration, “The award, though hardly a surprise, still inflicted 
a lively twinge of mortification on the masterful and confident 
people of this island.” The Geneva arbitration awarded the 
United States about three and a quarter million of pounds sterl- 
ing. That award shook the administration of Gladstone, then 
prime minister, nevertheless he said: 

“Although I may think the sentence harsh in its extent, and unjust 
in its basis, I regard the fine imposed on this country as dust in the 
balance compared with the moral value of the example set when these 
two great nations of England and America—which are among the most 
fiesy and most jealous in the world in regard to anything that touches 


national honor—went in peace and concord before a judicial tribunal 
rather than resort to the arbitrament of the sword.” 


In the Venezuela affair Salisbury at first refused arbitration. 
But after Cleveland’s vigorous message those Englishmen yielded 
again and accepted arbitration. That fear did not dictate this 
policy is clearly shown by the fact that the British Empire put 
7,500,000 men into the World War, 900,000 of whom were killed 
in battle, and spent $48,944,000,000. It was friendship that led 
Salisbury to yield. 

That friendship was shown in a remarkable way in the 
Spanish war. In that war England was the only friend we had. 
John Hay records in his diary that when he was our ambassador 
to England during that war he wrote to the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge under date of London, April 5, 1898: 


=> want ween flUCAMmUmlC<CiaRC OCU 
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“I do not know whether you will especially value the friendship 
and sympathy of this country. I think it important and desirable in 
the present state of things—as it is the only European country whose 
sympathies are not openly against us. We will not waste time in dis- 
cussing whether the origin of this feeling is wholly selfish or not. Its 
existence is beyond question. I find it wherever I go—not only in the 
press, but in private conversation. For the first time in my life I find 
the ‘drawing room’ sentiment altogether with us. If we wanted it— 
which of course we do not—we could have the practical assistance of 
the British navy, on the do ut des principle naturally.” 


Englishmen have certainly shown themselves to be what we 
call good sportsmen. They know how to lose in good spirit. 

Now the deep foundations of this friendship rest upon this 
basie rock. The policy of American statesmen and the policy of 
English statesmen is built upon the same fundamental constitu- 
tional principles. Hence both groups are moving toward the same 
great objective, and this great objective leads directly toward the 
solution of the greatest problem now before the nations of the 
world, permanent world peace. 

Here we are confronted with two diametrically opposite prin- 
ciples, one that great armament preserves peace, the other that 
disarmament secures peace. 


The first has probably never been more clearly stated than by 
Roosevelt in the Review of Reviews of September, 1915. He 
said, alluding to the war of 1812, “Yet if at that time we had had 
an efficient navy of twenty battleships, or an efficient mobile regu- 
lar army of 20,000 men, the war would never have taken place 
at all, or else would have ended in complete and sweeping victory 
the summer it was declared.” 


Some of us have been watching for the last forty-foar years 
the development of Roosevelt’s principle. No man ever believed 
in it more thoroughly than Bismarck. Professedly all his prep- 
aration was for defense and peace. Yet he led Germany into three 
wars, against Austria, Denmark, and France. In the last he 
placed the German army in Paris, and in the Hall of Mirrors in 
the palace of Versailles he with von Moltke, Roon and the rest 
proclaimed William I emperor of Germany. Then followed forty- 
four years of the most stupendous preparation the world ever 
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knew, and it all ended in that same Hall of Mirrors when the 
German delegation signed the treaty which overthrew the German 
empire and made its emperor an exile and an outcast. This is 
what preparation did for Germany. 

The amazing war history of the last sixty years gives Chan- 
ning’s words a bitter emphasis. “In reading history, we are 
almost tempted to believe that the chief end of government in 
promoting internal quiet had been to accumulate greater resources 
for foreign hostilities.” It lends a most penetrating edge to the 
words of Winston Churchill, for three years England’s minister 
of war during the World War: “Shall we commit suicide?” 
Churchill sees, what we must all see, that in view of the latest 
developments in poison gas, explosives, and aviation, another 
world war means practically world suicide. 

This brings us back to the magnificent spectacle on our 
northern frontier. There it has been demonstrated that disarm- 
ament preserves peace when powerful nations are in close contact 
on an immense frontier. And this gives a statement of Gladstone 
immense weight. In 1860 he was chancellor of the exchequer, 
with Palmerston as prime minister. Gladstone bent the whole 
weight of his mighty genius to the task of reducing army and navy 
expenses. He won over the powerful opposition of Palmerston 
in the cabinet. Palmerston believed in preparation. Morley 
writes of him that it was then that “He was keen from lessons of 
experience, to expose the ever indestructible fallacy that mighty 
armament makes for peace.” 

With her great population, her vast resources, protected on the 
east by 3,000, and on the west by 5,000 miles of ocean, no other 
country is so favorably situated to lead the nations of the world 
to the goal of permanent world peace as is the United States. 
And her noblest quality as a nation lends immense prestige to her 
foreign influence. Our government has never been greater than 
when it was most generous, and generous it has been beyond the 
record of any other country. Under the treaty of 1858 China 
paid the United States $735,238 in satisfaction of claims of its 
citizens against China. A balance remained in the treasury till 
1885, when the sum of $453,400 was returned to China by act of 
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Congress. We defeated Spain in 1898 and then gave her $20,000,- 
000 and Cuba self-government. Congress restored the $11,000,000 
Boxer indemnity to China. The Chinese wise men said they had 
examined the records of history and were unable to find that it is 
anywhere recorded that this was done by any other nation. 

But a far greater thing was done when Congress repealed 
the bill granting free passage to American coast trade through the 
Panama Canal. Our ambassador, Walter H. Page, and his wife 
were attending a ball at Buckingham Palace where the royalty, 
nobility, statesmanship, and diplomacy of England were present 
when the news of the great event arrived. The word passed 
swiftly from guest to guest and Page was soon the center of a 
company which could hardly restrain itsclf in expressing its 
admiration of the United States. A strong man is never stronger, 
never greater, than when he acknowledges an error and corrects 
it. This is exactly what the United States had done, and the feel- 
ing was fairly expressed when the wife of a nobleman said, “The 
United States has set a high standard for all the nations to live 
up to. I don’t believe there is any other nation that would have 
done it.” Never had the high ideals of the United States that 
justice, honor, and right, and not temporary self-interest, should 
control the foreign policy of a nation been more beautifully vin- 
dicated. Never had the world been given higher ground to place 
confidence in the United States, the confidence that must be the 
basis of her world leadership. 

Yet “America first” is the cry that runs through the land. 
That every country in its foreign relations must protect its own 
interests admits of no debate. That every country in its foreign 
relations must give just consideration to the interests of other 
countries likewise admits of no debate. But while no coun- 
try needs any incentive to take care of its own interests 
every war that has ever occurred has been caused by viola- 
tion of the duty to render justice to the interests of other 
nations. Permanent world peace is possible only by doing justice 
to the interests of other nations. Exactly here centers the entire 
problem of world peace. Henry Ingham, the keen and penetrat- 
ing editor of the Des Moines Register, wrote, “If Britain is to go 
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forward with ‘Britain first,’ and America is to go forward with 
‘America first’ the only question for the future is which is really 
‘first,’ and that question will be answered in the old way unless 
something happens to change the program.” 

The something that must happen to change the program is 
that the people of the United States shall learn the truth of Page’s 
biting sarcasm, “that all the old talk about keep’ug aloof is 
Missouri buncombe.” And next we must learn the significance of 
that principle that guided Gladstone in all his vast work as prime 
minister four times. He said, “What is wanted above all things 
in the business of a joint council is the faculty of making many 
ene, of throwing the mind into the common stock.” When Lord 
Robert Cecil addressed a warmly appreciative audience of 7,000 
in the Coliseum in Des Moines he impressed upon that audience 
that the chief necessity for world peace was to get the nations to 
sit down together at the counsel table and talk things over. _Isola- 
tion here will wreck the world movement for peace. 

The supremely greatest fact in the history of the people of the 
United States is that whenever a great moral issue has been fairly 
brought before them they have grappled it at any cost and solved 
it truly. The question of world peace is fundamentally a great 
moral issue. The heart of the people yearns for peace. They 
are temporarily undecided as to method, but they will ultimately 
decide that method. There can be no alliance with England, for 
that would arouse distrust among other nations, and public opinion 
in the United States forbids it. But the people of the United 
States will make Roosevelt’s words true in their relations with 
England, for they will confirm “the determination to settle every 
dispute by amiable and honorable agreement based on mutual self- 
respect and consideration.” They will to this end know well how 
to make true Page’s words, “I have found out that the first step 
toward that end is courtesy; that the second step is courtesy; and 
the third step—such a fine and high courtesy (which includes 
courage) as the President showed in the Panama tolls con- 
troversy.” 

The people of the United States will most certainly determine 
the way to sit down with the nations of the world at the counsel 
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table of peace and vindicate the confidence of the nations in her 
love of honor, of justice, and of truth, by applying all her vast in- 
fluence effectively to banish war forever from among men. They 
will do this because their history shows they have always been led 
by that great world force which Gladstone so eloquently defined 
in his last speech in Edinburgh in 1879 in his wonderful Mid- 
lothian campaign, “Whatever we may say amidst the clash of 
arms and amidst the din of preparation for warfare in time of 
peace, amidst all this there is yet going on a profound mysterious 
movement, that, whether we will or not, is bringing the nations of 
the civilized world, as well as the uncivilized, morally as well as 
physically near to one another, and making them more and more 
responsible before God for one another’s welfare.” 


Nothing stands out with more perfect clearness to-day in the 
political world than the fact that unity of action between the 
United States and England for permanent world peace, unity of 
action based upon mutual confidence, mutual respect, identity of 
purpose, and identity of regard for world interests, will be the 
most powerfully decisive factor in making permanent world peace 


an established fact. Seated at the counsel table of the nations of 
the world they can make their influence irresistible, not by any 
subtle reaction of reserved force, but by the far more powerful 
influence of justice, of law, and of generous good will. 


[Now read this passage from the pen of General Utysses S. Grant: 

“Though I have been trained as a soldier, and have participated in 
many battles, there never was a time when, in my opinion, some way 
could not have been found of preventing the drawing of the sword. I 
look forward to an epoch when a court, recognized by all nations, will 
settle international differences, instead of keeping large standing armies, 
as they do in Europe.”] 
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THE DOMESTICATION OF THE FIGHTING URGE 


Kart R. Srouz 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wirnovt question the greatest of all modern crusades is 
the crusade to abolish warfare. Intelligent men throughout the 
world are convinced that unless we devise ways and means for the 
peaceful arbitration of international disputes, a war of unprece- 
dented proportions and destructiveness will break out in which 
white civilization itself will be engulfed and ended. It is agreed 
that if our civi!:zation is to be saved from impending doom an 
international instrument of arbitration in control of an inter- 
national army and navy of sufficient strength to enforce its awards 
and decisions must be created. An arrangement to terminate 
warfare is not merely a pious hope; for us it is a sheer necessity. 

Is it psychologically possible to effect and maintain a judicial 
and police organization to keep the peace of the world? It is 
alleged that since man is by nature a fighting animal, he will 
always carry on war. Of course there are other obstacles in the 
way of any effort to abolish war, such as love of power and booty, 
rivalry, fear, vainglory, hatred of oppression, and the rampant 
nationalism with which many states are cursed. A satisfactory 
disposition of the fighting impulse will not of itself render the 
world warless, for this instinctive reaction is only one of several 
active forces in the present complicated world situation. Never- 
theless, combativeness is a primal drive in human nature, and as 
such should be examined in its possible relations to world welfare. 

It is a fact that man has inherited a pugnacious disposition. 
It is an integral part of his instinctive equipment. We do not 
know exactly with how many native tendencies human nature 
is provided, but fighting is generally numbered with such self- 
regarding instinctive reactions as feeding, anger, and fear. The 
combative propensity enabled man to emerge victorious in the 
struggle for existence during the savage period of evolutionary 
process. It had its origin in the jungle where primitive man had 
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to fight savages and wild beasts or perish; where he could not have 
maintained himself without a native and liberal endowment of 
pugnacity. Anger, which is about the first feeling we have, is 
intimately associated with fighting. It prompts one to defend 
one’s rights and property and to overcome, if not actually to 
destroy opposition. Like other native impulses, combativeness 
crosses Other instinctive activities. Man, like other creatures, may 
fight to save his life from an attack, he may fight for food or a 
mate, he may fight in defense of his progeny. Even play and self- 
assertion may take the form of fighting. 

Of the several ways in which inborn traits may be managed 
three are germane to the present discussion. In the first place, 
it is quite possible to suppress an impulsive activity. No original 
propensity can be extirpated. Consciously or unintentionally it 
may be snubbed but it cannot be annihilated. A repressed instinct 
turns inward and leads a surreptitious existence. Its operations 
are not under conscious control. But while the outward expres- 
sions of it are denied, it is subconsciously dynamic and may be 
the cause of various forms of mental pathology. Since all of the 
instinctive reactions of which we are capable are invaluable modes 
of human energy, the crippling of any one is a serious loss. Pug- 
nacity is a constituent element of human nature. It cannot be 
exterminated but it may be crushed. To starve it or otherwise 
to suppress it is to deform, if not to disable, the personality. No 
longer amenable to the will, it “bores from within,” and may 
create a serious mental disturbance. All instincts function har- 
moniously and creatively in the normal self. 

In the second place, an impulse may be permitted to run 
wild. It may be made the ruler of the house. No restraints may 
be laid upon it; no boundaries indicated beyond which it may 
not go; no rules or regulations imposed. An uncontrolled and 
undisciplined urge always results in personal degradation or 
anti-social conduct or both. The acquisitive urge, the impulse to 
provide against future contingencies from the surplus of the 
present, is honorable and dignified. Acquisitiveness over-empha- 
sized and become rampant converts one into the hoarder and 
miser. We are endowed with an appetite, with the craving to 
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provide the body with nourishment which it requires. We must 
obey its dictates in order to preserve physical existence. Per- 
sistent misuse of the normal appetite creates an abnormal desire 
for food. Gluttony is a perversion of a necessity. Similarly, 
pugnacity allowed to flourish and realize itself without curb or 
check is a social menace and ultimately an instrument of self- 
destruction, The savage resorts to the arousal and unhampered 
indulgence of it whenever he is provoked to anger by an adversary. 
Modern man in warfare accomplishes the same temper and result. 
War, despite international efforts to curb certain of its cruelties, 
effects a recrudescence of violent hatred and rage discharged in 
wanton destruction and brutal slaughter. 

There is a third possibility. An instinct may be neither sub- 
merged nor given free rein. It may be disciplined and subor- 
dinated to social welfare. It may be accorded supervision and 
guidance rather than free indulgence or repression. It may be 
sublimated, that is, transformed into an ethical and social force. 
There are various forms of control, Love, for example, is a com- 
pound of such elements as self-regard, jealousy, sex desire, co- 
operation, and sacrifice. The character of love in any given case 
depends entirely upon what ingredients in the combination are 
permitted to prevail and dominate. When self-giving and good 
will are the prime regulative elements, love is ennobling and re- 
demptive. 

It is exactly in the control as well as in the number of his 
instinctive possibilities that man towers above brutes. Man does 
not have fewer, but actually more instinctive traits than even the 
other highest forms of sentient life possess; hence the greater 
variability and the wider range of the human mind. Further- 
more, whereas the brute is mastered by his instincts, man as a 
self-conscious being may control his instinctive equipment from 
within. The measure of a man is the degree to which he disci- 
plines and orders his instinctive relationships. 

We are now perhaps ready to understand what disposition 
ean be made of the fighting impulse in case war should be abol- 
ished. It may be directed and pressed into the service of the com- 
mon welfare. The primitive impulse is to be expanded to noble 
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aims and constructive achievements. It is an original motive force 
which should be neither repressed nor surrendered, but regulated 
and sublimated. 

Pugnacity may be accorded emotional expression in terms 
of art or poetry, or such volitional forms of discharge as 


general usefulness or philanthropy, or intellectual activities such 


as philosophy or mathematics. The constant pressure of righteous 
indignation is to be brought against the powers of evil. He who 
arrests an evil renders both the community and the offender a 
service. Righteousness should be aggressive. There is no neces- 
sary and therefore honorable vocation in which pugnacity cannot 
be constructively employed. The lawyer fights for justice; the 
teacher fights ignorance; the physician fights disease; the civil 
engineer subdues the works of nature; the washerwoman fights 
dirt. One does not need to step outside one’s vocation in order to 
find worthy occasions for the expression of the God-given impulse 
to oppose. 

Darwin in his two-volume work, Animals and Plants Under 
Domestication, shows that animals and plants now serviceable to 
man are transformed wild types. Dogs are but reclaimed wolves, 
jackals, and similar untamed animals. The close relationship 
which exists between breeds of dogs and wolves has been made 
vivid by Jack London’s popular story, The Call of the Wild. The 
tame rabbit is the direct descendant of the comzaon wild rabbit. 
The sevéral species of pigeon, no matter how dissimilar, such as 
pouters, carriers, and tumblers, are all the outcome of man’s do- 
mestication of a single original wild species, the sudden variations 
which occurred at rare intervals under domestication being the 
points of departure for new species. What is true of the domes- 
ticated animals is likewise true of the domesticated plants. Grains, 
vegetables, fruits, ornamental trees, and flowers are the cultivated 
offspring of wild forms. From raw material, both animal 
and plant, man has been able to derive forms useful to him in a 
variety of respects. To-day the geneticist is still further improv- 
ing and refining our fauna and flora by experimental methods. 

But unceasing cultivation is required to keep such organisms 
in the state of domestication. Left to themselves they either perish 
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or revert to the primitive types. It is truly significant that the 
most improved domesticated animals cannot long subsist when 
thrown back into the wild state. A sheep, for example, thus rele- 
gated, would soon fall an easy prey to ferocious carnivorous 
beasts. When animals forced to obtain their food themselves 
and exposed to competition with other animals and to the in- 
clemency of the weather do actually survive they tend to assume 
the characteristics of the parent stock. Pigs, for instance, when 
permitted to run wild, acquire the shape of body, the length of 
muzzle and legs, the thick bristles, the dark color, and in some 
eases the tusks of the original stock. 

The application of these references from the wider ranges 
of reversion and domestication to human nature and its welfare 
is too obvious to require much comment. Only by a continuous, an 
endless and a more intelligent exercise of dominion over his 
primal urges and drives can man individually and collectively 
accomplish that kind of self-improvement which will secure the 
continuity and permanency of his civilization and culture. 

How shall the warlike spirit conduct itself under the stress 
of insult and violence? Papini in his Life of Christ states that 
there are three answers which man can make to evil force: re- 
venge, flight, or the turning of the other cheek. The first named 
reaction is the principle of retaliation which gives bestial relief to 
him who employs it, but which, instead of reducing evil, generally 
multiplies it. It is the resort of the savage, although in prevail- 
ing usage it is disguised in legal sanctions. The second, flight, 
is as unavailing as the first. He who flees invites the adversary 
to pursue him and to make an end of him. The weakness which 
flight betrays increases the ferocity of the enemy. The self- 
discipline commanded by Jesus is the only commensurate method. 
Self-mastery which refuses to return evil for evil humiliates the 
adversary, throws him into confusion, gives his anger time to 
cool, and affords him an opportunity for reflection. When the 
wronged man holds his ground, refusing to resort either to 

* vengeance or to flight, the assailant is nonplussed and surprised, 
for such conduct he has failed to anticipate. Such moral courage, 
such self-mastery, such true heroism, which refuses in the fury 
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of rage to fall upon another with deadly intent, paralyzes and 
shames the offender. Such self-discipline, which requires control 
of nerves and of pugnacious impulses, relieves the adversary of 


the pleasure of fighting, of the momentary intoxication of meeting 
foree with additional violence. It is not necessary to accept every- 
thing that Papini says about non-resistance in order to appre- 


ciate that he has disclosed a moral strategy in Jesus’ doctrine of 
non-violence which the world has been slow to comprehend and 
to apply. 

Some men are inclined to raise the question: Does not the 
harnessing of the belligerent urge exclude the cultivation of certain 
commendable manly traits William James in his essay, “The 
Moral Equivalent of War,” answers the question with his usual 
brilliance and penetration. He reviews and refutes the conten- 
tion that the breeding of manly virtues through the exercise of 
the fighting proclivity in actual warfare compensates for the bes- 
tiality, the horror, and the expense. His thesis is that the martial 
type of character can be produced without war. Courage, the 
surrender of personal interests, obedience to superiors, are essen- 
tial character elements which can be developed apart from the 
barracks and the battle field. He proposes that instead of a 
military conscription there be a conscription of our youth to form 
an army enlisted against nature. He would have our gilded and 
soft youths drafted off to gold and iron mines, to freight trains, 
to foundries, to the building of skyscrapers, to road-making, and 
even to such lowly tasks as dish washing, clothes washing, and 
window washing. Hardness without callousness of sympathy, 
the exercise of authority with a minimum of cruelty, and the 
cheerful performance of painful duty would be permanent char- 
acter assets. Honor and disinterestedness, which so splendidly 
characterize military service at its best, can be produced through 
the disciplined exercise of combativeness in constructive pursuits. 
Thus James outlines a moral and social substitute for warfare 
which engenders and unfolds the rugged virtues. 

The organization and supervision of the urge to fight is a 
principle of Christian living. The Christian religion is centered 
in a personage who exemplifies self-control. To our knowledge 
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the belligerent spirit is never displayed by Jesus because of an 
affront to himself. His fiery indignation is detached from all 
self-interest. His love presses the fighting reaction into the service 
of mankind. He sets his will against the enemies of love. His 
righteous indignation is aroused by those who have had singular 
advantages and should know what the moral values are, but who 
oppose truth and mercy. He overthrows the tables of the trades- 
men who have converted the house of prayer into a den of thieves 
and drives them forth with denunciation. In the interests of social 
justice he does not hesitate to call the scribes and Pharisees hypo- 
crites, blind guides, fools, whited sepulchers, sons of hell, a gen- 
eration of vipers. In him pugnacity is completely socialized. 
It is evoked and directed by his compassion for the poor, the 
ignorant, the outcast. In the presence of those who propose a 
bloody rebellion against the dominant Roman Empire in order 
to compel God to make Israel politically supreme among the 
nations, Jesus quietly establishes a kingdom which can be pro- 
moted not by the force and clash of arms but by intelligent and 
brave good will. 

Saint Paul, Jesus’ most outstanding interpreter and mis- 
sionary in the Apostolic Age, is the leader in a conflict against a 
movement to impose Jewish rites upon Gentile Christians. In 
the battle for freedom from Jewish bonds, he does not employ 
‘carnal weapons, placing his sole reliance upon moral force and 
the character product of his labors. The value of socialized wrath 
or moral indignation does not escape him, for he exhorts his fol- 
lowing to be angry but to sin not. Men are to be above the taking 
of revenge. He describes the Christian in the imagery of a 
soldier fully armed and ready for the fray, recognizing that the 
life of the Christian is a perpetual struggle against evil. At the 
close of his career he writes his valedictory, exclaiming, with a 
note of triumphant satisfaction, “I have fought the good fight.” 

In this respect the Christian faith as it is proclaimed and 
lived by its founder and expounded and propagated by his most 
illustrious apostle, is unlike such existing world religions as 
Buddhism and Islam. Since Buddhism advocates the abstraction 
of all desire as the panacea for the misery and pain of existence, it 
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logically and at least theoretically precludes the exercise of pug- 
nacity. As a religion of detachment and tranquillity it cannot 
reconcile fighting with its conception of goodness. On the other 
hand, Islam unfetters the belligerent urge in an attempt to propa- 
gate itself by the sword. Allah, swayed by a vindictive and war- 
like disposition, drives his earthly followers into merciless warfare 
with all who refuse abject submission to his will. Original Chris- 
tianity would neither repress the urge to fight nor give it uncon- 
trolled expression, but would sublimate it and convert it into an 
instrument of good will. 

Innate combativeness is, then, not an insuperable barrier to 
international peace. If all attempts to establish and maintain 
world peace prove abortive, the tragedy should not be imputed to 
the mere existence of the pugnacious strain in human nature. 
Other factors in the total situation, including perhaps our failure 
to tame and domesticate the fighting urge, will be chargeable. The 
impulse to fight, like material wealth, is a profitable servant but 
a destructive master, 


{An interesting comment on this problem discussed by Professor 
Stoiz is the following passage by G. Struppert-KENNeEDy in his book The 
Word and the Work, page 20: 

“The doctrine of the survival of the fittest, which was put forward 
merely as a bald summary statement of ascertained fact, namely, that 
those animals tended to survive and propagate their species most plenti- 
fully which were best adapted to their material surroundings, has been 
used to lend the authority of science to the most perverse and ignorantly 
conceived philosophic ideas. It has been used to interpret human life 
in terms of animal life, and to depict the world as being in its ultimate 
nature a brutal battlefield. This teaching it is to which Christianity is 
utterly and irrevocably opposed. The ultimate nature of the world was 
revealed to man in Christ as being, not a battlefield, but a home, and 
its final law as being, not the law of the jungle, but the law of the 
family.”’] 
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HUXLEY AND THE PREACHER 


Gutpert Quinn LeSourp 
New York City 


Wuen as a boy I first began to pay more or less serious atten- 
tion to the sermons I heard, I became accustomed to the names of 
certain men whose scientific and philosophic views were then being 
much diseussed, and, curiously enough, they are being discussed 
again to-day. For some years my only acquaintance with those 
three great Englishmen Spencer, Darwin and Huxley was what 
I heard from the pulpit, and, having great confidence in all that 
I heard the preachers say, 1 came to look upon these names in 
about the same light as that of his Satanic Majesty. This was 
in that period of some thirty odd years ago when evolution was the 
most absorbing topic of the day. and practically every preacher 
felt it his duty to warn his people against the evils of the doctrine 
and to discredit its exponents. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that little good was said about these men of science, and that many 
harsh things were said. 

When I began to study a little science in prep school and 
college I again encountered the names of these men and to my 
surprise I now found them held in the greatest honor. This was 
a rather delightful situation to me, to be told it was highly com- 
mendable to become perfectly familiar with the works of these 
men whose names I had always looked upon as standing for des- 
perate wickedness. I had somewhat the same sensation that a boy 
might have who, never having been allowed to’see the circus on 
the ground that it was sinful, suddenly finds a great and good 
man who approves of the cireus and urges the boy to see all three 
rings and the side-shows. I became at once an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the three supposed heretics. To be sure, the amount I 
actually learned about the great triumvirate was not large; 
Spencer was the author of some very brilliant Essays ; Huxley was 
the champion of Agnosticism; and Darwin was the author of the 
book The Origin of Species, in which he set forth his theory of 
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evolution by natural selection. I did not know much more about 
the men than that; but neither did most of the preachers that so 
vigorously denounced them. What little I did know of the three 
made me like them and determine some day to know more. 

It was some time after I had entered the ministry before the 
opportunity came to enlarge my acquaintance with any of my 
three friends and then it chanced to be chiefly the life and works 
of Thomas “Henry Huxley that I studied. This, however, is so 
interwoven with that of his two illustrious contemporaries that 
they are inseparable. This is especially true of Darwin, whose 
work Huxley championed with all his power. As I read Huxley’s 
Collected Essays and his Life and Letters 1 was delighted to find 
so much that was inspiring to me as aspreacher. In days of old 
I looked upon Huxley’s works in much the same way as the old 
lady regarded tomatoes, which she had been taught were good to 
look at but poisonous to eat. Imagine her surprise and delight 
when at last persuaded to eat one! So as I sampled Huxley and 
found so much to admire, I was delightfully surprised. Now it 
is said that there are some people who can’t eat tomatoes without 
getting sick, and I suppose there are some who might find it dan- 
gerous to try to digest Huxley. But I venture to say that the 
average minister dipping into Huxley, especially into the non- 
controversial essays or into his lectures, will not only be surprised 
at the glorious things he finds there but will receive an inspiration 
that will abundantly reward him for the effort. This year marks 
the centennial of Huxley’s birth and lends special zest to making 
his acquaintance. Just as samples of the treasures awaiting the 
student of Huxley, I wish to point out three traits in Huxley 
which every minister may well cultivate in his own life. 

The first of these is fidelity to his life calling. Huxley began 
his scientific career with the study of medicine. In 1846 he passed 
his M.B. examinations at the University of London but was still 
too young to qualify at the College of Surgeons. Casting about for 
an occupation, he was persuaded by a friend to apply for an ap- 
pointment in the Medical Service of the Navy. This he secured 
withoyt difficulty and was appointed to sail with an expedition 
to “survey the intricate passages within the barrier-reef skirting 
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the eastern shores of Australia.” Like Darwin’s voyage on the 
Beagle, this voyage on H. M. S. Rattlesnake was destined to be of 
tremendous influence in Huxley’s life. His duties as surgeon took 
very little of his time and instead of spending the balance in idle 
ness he worked with tremendous energy on scientific research. 
With unfailing zeal he collected and dissected specimens of marine 
life, studied them through the microscope, made hundreds of 
drawings, and little by little laid the foundations for a scientific 
classification of those organisms which furnished the basis for the 
modern classification. It was a hard life that Huxley lived in 
those days, but he recognized the value of the hardships, as many 
a young minister has recognized the value of the hardships of his 
early charges. In his Autobiography Huxley writes concerning 
this period: 

“It was good for me to live under sharp discipline; to be down to 
the realities of existence by living on the bare necessaries; to find out 
how extremely well worth living life seemed to be when one woke up 
from a night’s rest on a soft plank, with the sky for canopy and cocoa 
and weevilly biscuit the sole prospect for breakfast; and, more especially, 


to work for the sake of what I got myself out of it, even if it all went 
to the bottom and I along with it.” 


During the four years of his absence on the Rattlesnake 
Huxley sent many scientific papers to English scientific societies, 
but as far as he knew none had been published. Upon his return, 
however, he discovered that a paper on the Medusa, which he had 
forwarded to the Royal Society, had been published and had made 
such an impression that his place among men of science was 
assured. By this time he had decided to devote his life to scientific 
research instead of to the practice of medicine. The Navy granted 
him leave ashore to work out the results of his voyage and for 
three years he was busily engaged in doing this. The Govern- 
ment, however, steadily refused to publish his reports and in 1853 
he was ordered again to join a ship. Refusing to do this, Huxley 
was struck off the navy list and set adrift with no income. The 
next year was indeed a dark one for the young scientist, who was 
compelled to support himself by writing, lecturing and translating. 
He attempted to secure a position as a science teacher in some uni- 
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versity, and together with Tyndall made application at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, but was rejected and met the same fate at Aber- 
deen, Cork, and King’s College. It must have given Huxley more 
than usual satisfaction twenty years later to be made Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen, the same that scorned his services as instructor. 
No man has shown a finer spirit than did Huxley during this 
trying period, “so full of profitless successes in pure science, and 
delusive hopes held out by the Government, and of equally un- 
successful attempts to obtain a professorship.” The temptation 
to abandon science for some more lucrative profession was tre- 
mendous, He was anxious not only for himself, but he felt that 
he was possibly unfair to his betrothed. During the time his ship 
was working near Sydney, Huxley met and won the love of Miss 
Henrietta Heathorn, to whom he hoped to be married as soon after 
his return to London as he could secure sufficient income. But 
his inability to find a position paying a living salary made it 
necessary to postpone his marriage. Huxley felt that he had no 
right to keep Miss Heathorn waiting indefinitely and yet he felt 
it his duty to devote his life to science. In 1851 he wrote: 
“Fate says wait, and you shall reach the goal which from a child you 


have set before yourself. On the other hand a small voice like conscience 
speaks of one who is wasting his youth and life away for your sake.” 


In another letter he said: 


“I know that nothing that could be done would give me the pure 
and heartfelt joy and peace of mind that your love has given me, and 
please God, shall give me for many a long year to come, and yet my 
demon says, work! work! you shall not even love unless you work.” 


In July, 1853, Huxley wrote to Miss Heathorn: 


“. .. Depend, however painful our separation may be, the spectacle 
of a man who had given up the cherished purpose of his life, the Esau 
who had sold his birthright for a mess of pottage and with it his self- 
respect, would before long years were over our heads be infinitely more 
painful. Depend upon it, the trust which you placed in my hands when 
I left you—to choose for both of us—has not been abused. . . . My course 
in life is taken, I will NOT leave London—I WILL make myself a name 
and a position as well as some kind of an income by some kind of pur- 
suits connected with science, which is the thing for which nature has 
fitted me if she ever fitted anyone for anything.” 
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Noble words! And shame to us who may have felt that min- 
isters are the only ones called upon to sacrifice because of their 
life calling. Moreover, Huxley would not stoop to use the influ- 
encé of his friends to secure any position merely for the sake of 
friendship. In 1850 he wrote to his sister: 


“I am under no man’s patronage, nor do I ever mean to be. I have 
never asked, and I never will ask, any man for his help from mere mo- 
tives of friendship. If any man thinks that I am capable of forwarding 
the great cause in ever so small a way, let him just give me a helping 
hand and I will thank him, but if not, he is doing both himself and me a 
harm in offering it, and if it should be necessary for me to find public 
expression to my thoughts on any matter, I have clearly made up .my 
mind to do so, without allowing myself to be influenced by hope of gain 
or weight of authority. 

“... I will leave my mark somewhere, and it shall be clear and dis- 
tinct [here with his usual humor Huxley inserts in brackets T. H. H. 
his mark] and free from the abominable blur of cant, humbug, and self- 
seeking which surrounds everything in this present world—that is to say, 
supposing I am not already unconsciously tainted myself, a result of 
which I have a morbid dread.” 


Huxley’s fidelity to his life work was rewarded in 1854 by 


his appointment as Lecturer on Natural History at the School of 
Mines, a post he held for thirty years, and the beginning of an 
illustrious career as an educator and a leader in the teaching of 
science. 

The second outstanding characteristic in the life of Thomas 
Henry Huxley is an overmastering love of truth. This often led 
him into controversy because it seemed cowardly to him not to 
defend a doctrine of whose truth he was convinced. But in all his 
controversy there shines out brightly a rigid adherence to truth. 
This was not merely a scrupulous attention to accuracy in the 
statement of his own side of the argument, but it included a faith- 
ful attempt fully to understand his opponent’s case and to state 
it truthfully and fairly. Huxley abominated those who used un- 
fair arguments in the support of any cause, even if it happened to 
be one in which he himself believed. He always fought fair. The 
reason he so thoroughly detested Gladstone was that the famous 
statesman used the weight of his position to attack the Darwinian 
theories without half understanding them, and in doing so often 
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stated them unfairly. Huxley was out of sympathy with the 
clergy of his day because they practically universally condemned 
advanced scientific theories on the ground that they contradicted 
the Bible, without stopping to examine the proofs which the scien- 
tists submitted and to judge each case on its merits. Unfor- 
tunately, this is a sin of which their brethren of the present day 
are not entirely free. One of the saddest things about the recent 
controversy over evolution has been the utter ignorance of many 
of its leading opponents regarding the real theories of evolution 
and the absolute disregard of truth in stating what evolution 
teaches. Huxley could honor the man who open-mindedly inves- 
tigated evolution and rejected the theory, but he could not respect 
those who thundered against it without first fairly considering 
the evidence in its favor. It made him especially furious that 
ministers of the gospel should make untrue statements about the 
implications of a scientific hypothesis, a fury which might be 
justly shared by scientists reading the reports of some of the 
speeches made in connection with the recent Scopes trial. 

The words used by Huxley to describe the ideal university 
serve as a good tonic to fortify every minister against any slackness 
in handling the truth: 

“And the very air he (the student) breathes should be charged with 
that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism of veracity, which is a greater 
possession than much learning; a nobler gift than the power of increas 
ing knowledge; by so much greater and nobler than these, as the moral 


nature of man is greater than the intellectual; for veracity is the heart 
of morality.” 


Huxley’s love of truth would not let him believe any doctrine 
merely because it might be attractive. This was rigidly true in 
his scientific work and equally so in his philosophical and reli- 
gious thinking. When Huxley’s son died in 1860 Charles 
Kingsley wrote him a letter of sympathy in which he tried to 
show Huxley the reasonableness of the Christian belief in im- 
mortality. Huxley was much touched by the kindness of the 
letter, for Kingsley was one of the few ministers he fully re- 
spected. Although he could not accept the doctrine of immor- 
tality, Huxley’s reply is one of the most admirable things he ever 
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wrote. After speaking of the way his great sorrow had shaken 
all his beliefs to their very foundations, he says: 

“ .. Had I lived a couple of centuries earlier I could have fancied a 
devil scoffing at me and them—and asking me what profit it was to have 
stripped myself of the hopes and consolations of the mass of mankind? 
To which my only reply was and is—Oh devil! truth is better than much 
profit. I have searched over the ground of my belief, and if wife and 


child and name and fame were all to be lost to me one after the other as 
a penalty, still I will not lie.” 


Two other quotations from the same letter show again his 
lofty conception of the truth: 

“But the longer I live, the more obvious it is to me that the most 

sacred act of a man’s life is to say and to feel, ‘I believe such and such 


to be true!’ All the greatest rewards and all the heaviest penalties of 
existence cling about that act.” 

“Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest manner 
the great truth which is embodied in the Christian conception of entire 
surrender to the will of God. Sit down before a fact as a little child, be 
prepared to give up every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. I have 
only begun to learn content and peace of mind since I have resolved at 
all risks to do this.” 


A third admirable quality in this great man is clearness of 
expression. Huxley is now read in our high school English 
courses because of the purity and force of his diction. This 
Huxley secured only by giving to it the same painstaking atten- 
tion that he gave to scientific research. His very early papers 
lack the masterful style of his later writings, and it is said that 
when he first lectured, his classes were in despair, so difficult was 
his style and so poor his delivery. Huxley realized his weakness 
and set about to correct it. That he succeeded is beyond question. 
Not only did he learn to lecture successfully before his college 
classes, but he mastered the far more difficult feat of learning to 
talk to audiences of comparatively poorly educated working men 
and to present the most profound scientific and philosophical 
topics in a manner so clear that his lectures became immensely 
popular. Huxley was wise enough to see that the laboring men 
were as interested as anyone in fundamental problems if these 
were properly presented and so he began his talks to workingmen 
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which came to be known as Lay Sermons because many of them 
were given on Sunday evenings. In these he explained the doc- 
trine of evolution in such a clear and forceful manner that he 
won the mass of his hearers to his views. It is said by many that 
these lectures of Huxley’s and his magazine articles did more to 
make Darwinism accepted in England than anything Darwin him- 
self ever did—with the exception, of course, of producing the 
theory itself. What a tremendous opportunity there is always 
before the minister to present the modern viewpoint in religious 
thought to the rank and file of his people if only he will set about 
it in the right way. But that way is not an easy one. In the 
first place it demands that the preacher must master his subject, 
must thoroughly understand what he is going to explain to others. 
Then he must work hard enough at his preparation to avoid 
speaking in a technical vocabulary which is largely meaningless 
to his hearers. Here was Huxley’s strength. He used crisp 
sentences and carefully chosen words whose meaning could not 
be mistaken. He sought illustrations that were readily under- 
stood, and diligently studied to make the presentation of his sub- 


ject so interesting that it would capture the attention of his 


hearers. And through it all he constantly manifested that burn- 
ing passion for the truth that won the respect even of those who 
found the new ideas hard to accept. If Huxley could do it for 
the problems of his day there must surely be those among the 
ministry of this day who can do as much for the questions con- 
fronting us at this time. 
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INTELLECT AND LIFE 


Grorce Preston Mains 
Altadena, Cal. 


Tuere should in Christian thought be no shrinking from the 
exalted function and service to which God has ordained the hu- 
man intellect. Foremost as is the function of religion in the 
divine diagram, God has as certainly proposed to magnify the 
human reason as he has the religious faculty. If it is in God’s 
thought to finally reproduce man in the image of his own holiness, 
it is certainly not less his purpose to install man in intellectual 
lordship over the universe of thought and of philosophy. Man’s 
intellectual kinship with God is just as real, just as certain, as 
those which inhere in his spiritual affiliations. We must accept 
all this for its largest meaning. God himself is not only infinitely 
holy, he is infinitely intellectual. 

Adhering to the fact that man’s religiousness represents his 
highest aptitude, his most vital relationship to Ultimate Causality, 
yet this fundamental fact itself comes to most perfect expression 
only as it is illuminated by intelligence, made clear by sane and 
rational reflection. It does not lessen the real significance, the 
essential potentiality, of the religious faculty that it comes to its 
noblest expression through rationalizing processes. Every human 
faculty is subject to education. There is no department in which 
this truth is more evident than in the history of religion. Man’s 
earliest religious expression is of the crudest order. He thought 
he saw God in the running waters, in moving leaf, in sticks and 
in stones. His religious conceptions were hardly even tinctured 
by ethical qualities. The gods were simply more powerful than 
himself, beings who might be either friendly or hostile toward him, 
beings at best whose good will it behooved him by all the genius 
at his command to placate. The religious faculty was there, but it 
was almost entirely lacking in rational illumination. That its 
expression was rudimentary is no argument against its supreme 
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significance. The ear may be utterly untrained to music, but 
still it is the organ of hearing to its possessor. The eye may have 
no artistic discernment, but still to the man with untrained artistic 
sense this eye is his only organ of physical vision. And so, in the 
inatter of religiousness the faculty may be rudimentary in both 
conception and expression, but if it were not for this faculty, 
however untrained and superstitious in its exercise, its human 
possessor would be no more religious than his dog. 

As a criterion of highest values which may enter into char- 
acter and destiny, values which should engross man’s chief pursuit, 
Doetor Jacks, in his Living Universe, has indicated an imperative 
law. He distinguishes between qualities merely to be talked about, 
professed, and those which are to be acted, actively assimilated 
into character. The moral and religious questions which are 
merely talked, argued about, however loud their profession, cannot 
be highly rated among life’s creative values. The spiritual creeds 
which we really enact, and thus transmute into life—these are the 
makers of religious character. This places us on clear ground. 
The highest type of character is one which deals vitally with im- 
perishable intellectual and moral values. All other pursuits may 
perish, but the man who builds thus will abide forever. 


I 


However supreme the values of the moral and spiritual, noth- 
ing is more in evidence than that in the present age-thought vast 
influences are in play which tend to cloud from the common view 
these values, and which in wholesale ways divert popular thought 
in pursuit of secondary values. Our day is signalized by great 
absorption in nature-studies. Modern science has placed us in 
possession of a hundredfold greater knowledge than was possible 
a hundred years ago. This has given vfs a vast command of 
nature’s forces for the utilities of life. Not all mythical dreams 
exceed in wonder the inventive subjugation of nature to man’s 
temporal uses. A grave outcome of these scientific conquests of 
nature expresses itself in two ways: first, in a vast absorption of 
mind in appliances purely material; second, in the creation, 
through scientific speculation, of diverse philosophics, many of 
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which are anti-theistic and unspiritual in their fundamental 
positions. 

While Materialism as a philosophy has been largely out- 
classed and superseded in ruling thought, yet the phenomenal in- 
crease of modern wealth has put practically a tremendous material- 
istic lure upon the common mind. Maultitudes seem unable to 
conceive of a more alluring paradise than that which may be pur- 
chased by material wealth. This mood is fatal to spiritual clear- 
ness. It puts the supreme values under eclipse. As an inevitable 
corollary to all this, multitudes are mania-mad in pursuit of pass- 
ing pleasures. And human invention was never more prolific 
than now in the creation of show-schemes and cryptical illusions 
for captivating the popular mind. Another and equally serious 
phase in the situation is that multitudes of the poor, beholding 
the passing glamour of wealth, are filled with a bitter and rebel- 
lious discontent with their own lot. They hug to themselves the 
idea, whether true or false, that they are the victims of injustice. 
So far from seeking their satisfactions from the levels of intel- 
lectual and moral values, they are in open revolt against the very 
conception of a righteous administration of the universe. Many 
of them dwell upon the very borders of practical atheism. 


II 


No fact could seem more obvious than that in a “Living 
Universe,” Man, intellectually endowed, himself a citizen of an 
ever-growing world, must himself inevitably proceed from knowl- 
edge to knowledge. Inquisitive mind can never rest in mere 
patent-house products. Its genius must deal supremely with life 
itself. Life is an expanding force, ceaselessly demanding for 
itself new room for growth, and as constantly taking on for itself 
new expression. The normal mind, fully awake to the question, 
is utterly unable to think even of Christianity as a merely static 
revelation. In a world where everything else is on the move, 
where from processes of observatory and laboratory knowledge is 
progressing by leaps and bounds, where popular. information as 
the springtime growth is daily taking on new expansions, where 
medical science is giving large new extensions to kuman life, where 
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invention of myriad adaptiveness is not only lifting the world’s 
drudgery from human shoulders, but vastly multiplying the prod- 
ucts of industry, where our methods of transportation and of com- 
munication are annihilating both time and space, thus bringing 
widely sundered provinces into a community of intellectual near- 
ness—e mind comprehending all this, and its innumerable kin- 
ships, can little think of Christianity, the mightiest of creative 
forces, something which has brought a new moral life to the world, 
and has changed the direction of history, as a mere system which 
can be cribbed and confined in stereotyped definition and dogma. 


Ill 


Intellect is the discovering faculty, the pioneer of new knowl- 
edge, the restless inquisitor at the doors of all truth. Its realms 
of observation are infinite and ever new. No limit can be as- 
signed to the possible progress of knowledge. As measured by 
the achievements of the last hundred years there is furnished 
an amazing forecast of a nearing intellectual empire for man. 
Growth means not only enlargement, but change of concept, re- 
vision of theory. In science, as indeed in all other fields of pro- 
gressive knowledge, the observing mind, the thinking personality 
— itself a subject of continuous growth—is the creative factor in 
the situation. Under the ascending and widening vision of such 
an observer the landscape of knowledge not only forever broadens, 
but it takes on new aspects which compel revisions of description. 

A. D. Ritchie, in Scientific Method, says: 

“Science, in this sense, is something that is always changing. The 
theories of to-day are not those of a hundred years ago, and those of a 
hundred years hence will not be those of today. It is very easy to 
imagine that the stage which knowledge has reached at present is the 
goal and summit of human endeavor, or at any rate very near the goal. 
But it is, of course, an illusion. The science of to-day will look foolish in 


a century’s time as that of a century ago does now, and with as good 
reason.” 


The same principle of enlargement and revision will just as 
inevitably apply to much of our present-day religious thinking as 
to other departments of knowledge. In world-Christian missions, 


for instance, convictions have comparatively recently not only 
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undergone great enlargements, but many vital revisions. The 
study of Comparative Religions has gone far in preparing the 
missionary mind not only for appreciation of the fact that the 
Divine Spirit functions in the universal moral nature of man, 
but that underlying all the ethnic religions there is an ethical 
basis which reveals a common moral kinship of the race. We are 
slowly but surely learning that the mission of Christianity with 
the pagan world is not to destroy, but to build upon ethical foun- 
dations long in possession of the pagan mind. It is ours to bring 
to these foundations the larger illuminations and reenforcements 
of Christian truth. If Christianity is the one supreme Divine 
Light-bearer to the race, the one authoritative interpreter of that 
“true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” 
then evidently the church has much yet to learn and apply with 
reference to the Spirit’s mission in our human world. The final 
structure of Christianity in the earth will be seen as resting not 
only upon the universal moral nature of man, but not less surely 
upon a vitalized and illuminated synthesis of moral truths which 
have found utterance in the most prophetic thought of the world’s 
diverse races. 

To our human seeming, the problems of civilization must be 
wrought to final solution by slow processes. The supreme truths 
of God’s Fatherhood and of Human Brotherhood seem now far 
from domestication in the world’s thought. Much must still come 
preparatory to the practical dominance of these truths in civiliza- 
tion. There must arrive a real sense of international brotherhood, 
and also a more widely dominating conviction that Christianity 
is the one Divine Law for all humanity. In the present world- 
chaos such realizations are not altogether easily foreseen. But, 
even so, there was never so obvious a trend toward international 
unity asnow. The causal urges for this unity were never so visible 
as at present. International commercial interests alone appeal 
mightily for bonds of universal harmony among the nations. 

Corresponding trends are equally manifest in other depart- 
ments of thought. In enlightened scientific circles, it is not only 
conceded that there exists no reason for irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween Christianity and science, but great numbers of the scientific 
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masters themselves are devout Christians. Just at this writing 
there is a somewhat unusual interest in the public mind awakened 
by a pure-fool proposition to decide the legitimacy or otherwise of 
“Evolution” by legislative enactment. In a world of growing 
thought it would seem that an Evolutionary Philosophy might, bet- 
ter than any other, voice a divine order of the universe. Some 
creditable thinkers, I am inclined to think quite too easily, still 
speak of Evolution as at best only a theory. This does not appear 
to be the judgment of those best entitled to speak. A veteran 
authority in science, Henry Fairfield Osborn, himself a devout 
Christian, says of Evolution: “It has long since ceased to be a 
theory; it is a law of nature as universal in living things as is 
the law of gravitation in material things and in the motions of the 
heavenly spheres.” Certainly, if Evolution is but a theory, it is 
still something so large and so accredited as to make disreputable 
the mood which can treat it either in the spirit of caprice or of 
ridicule. This philosophy has captured the scientific mind of the 
world. It is a prevalent working hypothesis in all laboratories of 
learning. 

This is not, of course, to say that the final scope and define- 
ment of Evolution have been reached. A philosophy which deals 
with dateless creations and with the immensities cannot in a day, 
nor in an age, be satisfactorily compassed in a definition. But, 
so far as the fact is concerned, it would seem that in some form, 
a form that in human apprehension may probably take on in- 
definite enlargement, Evolution may be sanely and reverently 
accepted as God’s method with the universe. Of its scope itself, 
we may at present only know in part; but with rational and fair- 
minded thinkers it must count for much that the expert scientific 
minds of the world with well nigh unbroken unanimity assign 
to it a chief place as a mode of existence. 

Evolution or no evolution, so far as the moral scheme is con- 
cerned, it matters not unless Evolution itself is embraced in God’s 
purposive, creative plans. The universe is either God-made or, 
at best, is but a chance product of materialism. Man is either a 
moral being, citizen of a moral universe, or he is an unaccountable 
freak, Evolution as divinely purposive reveals enough of itself 
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to magnify infinitely upon the human view God’s creative and 
providential genius. Brushing aside the cheap and ignorant stage- 
play of man as “‘monkey-born,” the very conception a clown’s side- 
show, Evolution, scientifically viewed, carries the remarque sig- 
nature of an infinite Artist. It opens wide the vistas of God’s 
eternal purposes. 


IV 


A study of life’s problems must impress us that intellect alone 
does not furnish adequate moral guidance. A vigorous intellect 
may inhere in most morally delinquent characters. In man’s 
moral constitution, in his native spiritual susceptibilities, there 
abides an unquenchable light. Aside from the originations of 
intellect, there is a “true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” The human soul is an altar-room which 
may be made to flame with an unearthly light. Within it are 
grounds of moral affirmation such as could never be originated by 
intellect alone. It is a distinetive glory of Christianity that its 
great inspirations have taken large and transforming hold upon the 
common and unscientific mind, and from this plane it has devel- 
oped armies of the finest moral heroes of the race. 


V 


From the intellectual standpoint, it is vital to remember that 
knowledge, however partial, is in itself of priceless value. If in 
relation to absolute, or universal, truth our real knowledge is but 
fragmentary, yet we do know in part, and, while we must still 
press on for the larger truth, our wisdom and safety are to trust 
implicitly the truth already in our possession. No enlargement of 
knowledge can destroy any part of truth from which the whole is 
made. Our present theories may be subject to large revision and 
expansion, nevertheless they hold vital values, values which fur- 
nish our best available chart for continuous exploration of the 
larger whole. If this were not so, if enlarged discovery were to 
have the effect of rendering valueless the truth already in posses- 
sion, then this would be tantamount to the removal of all reliable 
foundations of knowledge itself. 
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In that recent morning when an earthquake wrought its 
tragic havoc in Santa Barbara, I stood within its outer vibrant 
rim. When the plumbing of my bathroom began to twist and 
squirm under my touch, my first impression was that I was losing 
my mind, Man instinctively trusts his feet to the solid ground. 
Not less implicitly does he trust the truth in which he believes. 
If there be no sure ground of knowledge, then man of all creatures 
is most helpless. He is like one cast adrift upon an uncharted 
and unknown sea. 

The mood that denies the value of hypotheses based upon 
partial knowledge is one that would burn the bridges on which 
alone the race must cross the gulfs of difficulty in pursuit of the 
larger heritages of truth. The great hypotheses at bottom deal 
with reality. The Ptolemaic Astronomy has been superseded, But 
it was a necessary process of preparation toward a larger and more 
correct knowledge of the universe. It was a tremendous grapple 
of mind with great facts. The starry immensities with which it 
dwelt still marshal themselves in undisplaced wonders before the 
vision and thought of mankind. The Copernican astronomy, in 
comparison, yields a vast advance of correct knowledge. But this 
in turn, revolutionary as it was, only prepared the way for well- 
nigh infinite gains in sidereal knowledge, gains which have been 
realized almost solely within our own generation. And still 
astronomic thought in its daring adventures boldly proclaims other 
infinities of space and other universes yet to be explored. The 
whole is but a prophetic parable of the limitless boundaries of 
knowledge, and on myriad subjects, which are ever challenging 
the human search. But at every stage in the marvelous advance 
of knowledge there has been some truth, a station from which the 
mental explorer could start upon new flights of discovery. 


VI 


Truth is infinite in scope. Its adequate pursuit requires the 
eternities. Its conditions harmonize perfectly with the Christian 
doctrine of an ever-progressive immortality for intellectual and 
moral personality. God has made man for a career that shall 


outlast the stars. 
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THINGS “HOLY” 


Mary Beat Hovser 
Vienna, Austria 


Tue capitals of Europe afford artistic and historic interest, 
inexhaustible. 


“Where’er our charmed and wondering gaze we turn, 
Art, History, and Tradition wait to claim 

Our deepest thought: statues and marble groups 
Adorn the streets; the very stones have tongues, 

The holy fanes, the towns, are eloquent.” 


If tongues were more eloquent in one place than another for me, 
it was in the Eternal City. The Appian Way over which Paul 
entered Rome, the Milvian Bridge near which Constantine re- 
ceived his world-transforming vision, the “holy stairs” which 
shocked Luther into the conclusion that “the just shall live by 
faith,” these had an interest intense though different from that 


of the Capitoline, the Palatine, the Pantheon, and the Colosseum. 
The faith from which Luther dared to differ provides Rome with 
an additional interest at present because of its unique practice, 
continued through six hundred years, of observing “holy year.” 

With the common tendency of religions to shroud their origins 
and customs in mystery, one account speaks of “holy year” as 
having a spontaneous beginning: 

At the “Christmas season 1299, crowds began to flock to Rome from 
many distant regions under the impression that a great and unprecedented 
indulgence was likely to be granted to those who visited the tombs of 
the apostles at the beginning of the new century. For a time the Pope 
paid no attention to it, but as the concourse, instead of diminishing, 


seemed to grow larger and larger, Boniface at last was moved to insti- 
tute an inquiry.” 


Another account, however, asserts that Boniface VIII issued a 
Bull in 1300, promising indulgence to all who would visit the 
basilica. In 1350 Clement VI decreed another jubilee. An- 
other followed in 1390, another in 1523, and from 1450 till the 
present year, with but three exceptions, a “holy year” has been 
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observed every twenty-five years. It is inferred from Dante’s 
reference in the eighteenth canto of the Divine Comedy, that he 
attended the observance of “holy year” in 1300. In 1350 the 
poet Petrarch witnessed its observance, testifying, “how happy 
for the Christian soul to behold the city . . . full of sacred 
bones and relics of martyrs.” 

In addition to the antiquity of the custom a part of the psy- 
chological appeal of “holy year” lies in the impressive cere- 
mony of opening the “holy door” at midnight on Christmas Eve. 
The candles, the singing, the waiting throngs, the liveried guards, 
the silent expectancy; at last from the choir loft the poignantly 
sweet tones of silver trumpets announcing the coming of the 
Pope; the long procession of priests, bishops, cardinals, and mem- 
bers of the Pope’s Court, all in full court dress; and at last the 
Pope borne aloft in regal state, crowned with the triple crown— 
all help to keep alive (in minds that can permit others to do their 
religious thinking for them) the belief that to pass through the 
“holy door” thus opened is great in its ability to remit sins and 
to secure for one’s relatives and friends an earlier release from 
“purgatory.” 

The “holy door” is not one but seven, in as many different 
churches. To four of these, pilgrimages are being made. At 
churches other than Saint Peter’s, the “holy doors” were opened 
by cardinals. The “holy door” at the latter basilica is not a door 
but a thin wall built up inside the carved marble jambs. The 
guild of workmen who have had charge of the building for cen- 
turies previously loosened the wall and stood behind it ready to 
pull it back when the Pope struck it with a golden hammer. The 
door was struck three times by the Pope and commanded to open 
with the words: “Open to me, O Gate of Justice, I bid you in the 
name of the Lord.” 

Ever since its initiation, the holy door has made a powerful 
appeal to devotees of the Roman Catholic faith. It is recorded 
in an account of the year 1450 that 

“The devotion which the people have for the bricks and mortar of 


which it is composed is such that at the unwalling the fragments are 
immediately carried off by the crowd.” 
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In 1575 two hundred persons rushed in before the Pope, and six 
persons seeking fragments were trampled to death. That the 
desire for bits of the door still persists, was evident in the rush 
following its opening. That a similar faith in the efticaey of the 
door, or doorway, likewise persists is apparent in the kneeling 
and praying that has continued ever since. This, however, is in 
keeping with other phenomena: kissing of images, rubbing rosaries 
over them; carrying rosaries, crucifixes, coins, charms, and what 
not into the presence of the Pope, on the occasion of an audience 
with him, in order that his eyes might rest upon and bless them, 
The earlier use of the opening of the “holy door” was as a 
means of revenue, the people casting their money through the door 
thus opened and the priests gathering the coins in baskets. The 
financial appeal is now more indirect. Even in Mussolini’s publie 
utterance that “every good Catholic should visit Rome during 
‘holy year,” it is scarcely apparent? how much revenue the gov- 
ernment hopes to receive from the great influx of tourists. In 
short, the “holy door,” with its cumulative prestige of six hun- 
dred years, is an inexpensive bit of psychology which focuses atten- 
tion upon the “holy city” at the beginning of the “holy year’; 
draws numberless pilgrims across its threshold; and will form a 
climax at the end of “holy year” when the Pope will again appear 
in state and help lay on mortar with a golden trowel, after which 
the door will remain closed for another twenty-five years. An- 
other way to obtain “indulgences” is by ascending on one’s knees 
the “holy stairs.” A part of these twenty-eight steps are said to 
have belonged to the palace occupied by Pilate in Jerusalem where 
he pronounced the sentence of death upon Christ and therefore 
where He “went up and down several times, one of which was 
after the cruel scourging and crowning with thorns when His 
blood streamed down on the places through which He passed.” 
For each step ascended “an ‘indulgence’ of nine years (applicable 
to the souls in purgatory) is granted to those who perform this 
pious exercise with a contrite heart.” The same “indulgence” 
may be gained by going up one of the lateral stairways in the 
same manner at certain times of the year. 
It is recorded that Popes Pelagius II, Gregory the Great, 
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Sergius I and Stephen III devoutly mounted the “holy stairs” 
and that Leo III was wont to meditate there; that “Leo IV 
often went up the steps barefoot and bathed them with tears.” 
Gregory VII ascended them on his knees, kissing each step as he 
went. In 1870 Pius LX visited the “holy stairs,” the vigil of his 
perpetual imprisonment. 

Each of the four times I walked to the Scala Santa I saw 
them black with people ascending them on their knees. The im- 
pression that man is “incurably religious” was deepened with each 
visit. The imaginations of devotees are steeped by tradition with 
belief in the efficacy of “holy” relics. Believing that the church 
no longer fostered faith in the power of relics and “miracle” 
places, I tried to find, while at Rome, a partial explanation for 
the continuance of certain customs on the ground that the faith 
of adherents might be utterly destroyed if new wine were to be 
suddenly put into old bottles. But I was surprised to find later 
a place in Austria where a copy of the Lourdes shrine is now in 
the process of construction. 

One may be a thoroughgoing Protestant and still believe 
that all wisdom and piety will not die with us, but that on the 
contrary other faiths possess many virtues which we do not monopo- 
lize; furthermore that we can well afford to imitate their excel- 
lences. However, the perpetuation of “miracle” places, the 
reverence paid to “holy doors,” the throngs kissing “holy steps” 
and ascending them on their knees, these raise questions in the 
mind of the observer: Is a God to whom a thousand years are 
but as a day and a day as a thousand years, an accountant who 
strikes from a ledger nine years of a hypothetical purgatory for 
each step of the “holy stairs” mounted by some relative, or two 
hundred and fifty-two years for the entire stairway thus ascended ¢ 
To what petty arithmetical processes does the Infinite One de- 
scend to allow similar “indulgences” to residents of Rome, who 
for twenty days pass through a “holy door” in four pilgrimage 
churches, or to non-residents who do the same for ten successive 
days, or to others, with special dispensations, for three successive 
times ¢ 

No one would ascribe all materialistic accretions to the Ro- 
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man Catholic Church; but one wonders whether any church can 
afford to be hampered by doctrines and traditions before which 
intelligence balks? In an age asking more and more for truth and 
less and less for tradition, can any church hope long to quench the 
insistent demand for the truth? Can intelligent people believe 
with a writer in the December Catholic Review that “Rome is 
always a wellspring of holy doctrine”—a place from “whence flow 
forth to you the purest fountains of holy doctrine and celestial 
pardon”? Granting a modern Dante or Petrarch, would the doc- 
trines emphasized by “holy year” appeal to him? Can anyone 
believe that any locality is a “wellspring of truth and celestial 
pardon”? that any particular door is a “holy door”? that any 
steps, however old, are “holy stairs’? Is not truth the source of 
the purest fountains? Is not education the “holy door” through 
which mankind enters that invisible temple in which dwell things 
“true and lovely and of good report”? Is not the practice of lov- 
ing God and one’s neighbors increasingly, the world’s “great altar 
stair” on which mankind must mount to ever enlarging satisfac- 
tions and ever enriching life? “But we all, with open face, be- 
holding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” 

That time makes ancient good uncouth became apparent to 
me in the apologetic remarks of several Roman Catholics to whom 
their stay in the “holy city” brought disillusionment. It remains 
for the American priesthood, with its background of greater pro- 
gressiveness, to show a great historie faith that no church or city 
has a monopoly on truth, but that it is being revealed in all sorts 
of unofficial places; that it is found through seeking, instead of 
believing that there is nothing new to seek; that the problem of 
the church is not to help people keep their illusions, but to send 
them on quests for higher and finer satisfactions; that the tradi- 
tions of to-day are but the plateaus of the past and not the vantage 
ground of the future; that it is fatal to growth to rest on past 
accomplishments instead of climbing to higher planes of faith and 
achievement. 

A thoughtful Italian physician surprised some of us by say- 
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ing that it had been a great mistake for the Italian nation to 
locate its capital at Rome, where everything pointed backward ; 
where the mind is so filled with the things of the past, that initia- 
tive is quenched and progress stifled. He sensed the tragedy of 
any church, Protestant or Roman Catholic, living in its past. If 
“the abundance and quality of one’s life depend on one’s willingness to 


break away from the hollow shell of tradition and go on journeyings 
for the truth which nourish one,” 


then any church which does not quicken man’s capacity to go on 


endlessly exploring and endlessly finding new spiritual satisfac- 
tions is falling short of the great task it was commissioned to 
perform. 


THE BURNING BUSH 


Pupm, genuine wisdom learn. 
Yonder see that bush of roses; 
How before thee it doth burn, 
Like the burning bush of Moses! 
Hearken, and thou too shalt hear, 
If thy soul’s not deaf nor flighty, 
How from out it, soft and clear, 
Speaks to thee the Lord Almighty! 
A FracmMent From Hartz. 
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AS A LITTLE CHILD 


WitiiusM L. Bartey 


Evanston, Ibn. 


CurisTMas is essentially a birthday celebration, It com- 
memorates the time when a young couple gave the world a Saviour. 
Its note of gladness comes from remembering that nothing is im- 
possible—with God. It would seem so. 

It is supreme good news to know He came by way of birth. 
He came into the world as a little child. 


They all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes, and lift them high. 
He came a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 


Long afterward he solemnly averred that except as a little child, 
none should completely enter the kingdom of heaven. He knew 
he came so. 


Birthdays—and all that is before and after—are so impor- 
tant. Thus came, once—a Saviour. And we are told on what 
wise. A Great Secret stands revealed. No other life in its be- 


ginnings is on record. If this Gospel of his life had made no 
other contribution to man’s insight into life, the Christmas story 
of his Divine birth and of his holy childhood would have been 
enough. 

The science of our day has made Nature like unto an open 
book. It is beginning to enter into the knowledge of Man. It is 
turning now—betimes—to Him who knew what was in Man. 
Some day ere long it will come upon this story of his birth, and 
find in it one key at least to the kingdom of heaven. Science has 
long known of how 

Star-dust and vaporous light,— 
The mist of worlds unborn,— 


A shuddering in the awful night 
Of winds that bring the morn, 
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brought finally 


. » « . the dawn: the circling earth; 
Creatures that fly and crawl; 
And Man, that last imperial birth; 


but only in the Christmas story may any read how came 
. the Christ, the flower of all. 


Men remember many birthdays, but of none other has man- 
kind been so glad as that he came. 

Humanity has found few to honor—such as he. True great- 
ness is sporadic. Eugenics would increase the number of de- 
sirables. It thinks it knows how that may be accomplished. But 


for the greatest it has no accounting. The creation of souls is 


largely a sealed book. 

All too seldom is our Christmas story regarded as an Explana- 
tion. It was written to make clear, not to confound. It sets out 
many a fact and circumstance. It tells a story of betrothal, mar- 
riage, parentage, that anyone might read and be ennobled by. 
Into dark corners of our common life it lets in light. Puzzles of 
hife that almost all at some time face, are answered. It is frank, 
and intimate, but on the highest level. When things are as they 
should, and may, be-—all may be told. So here. The Christmas 
story should be read entire. For plainly it shows how all things 
work together, and for the highest good to those who love God. 
Birthdays might do much to save the world. This one did. 

These stories told of it are full of challenge. One is tempted 
to characterize them as examples of Christian Eugenics. For 
they tell of the operation of factors in parentage that lift it onto a 
new level and produce the most wondrous results. Through all 
the literature of the Family there is nothing like this. Read with 
that mixture of frankness and reverence that is the true scientific 
spirit it has in it power to redeem the Home from its inception in 
Betrothal to its consummation in the Family. In the Revelation 
this mother is honored as “the woman clothed with the sun, who 
has put the Dragon underneath her feet, whose Son went to war 
with that Dragon for the remnant of her seed.” It was a wicked, 
perverse, and adulterous generation. He who knew life as never 
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man did, ealled it such. John, at Jordan, recalling ancient days 
of purer virtue, rated those who came to him as spawning multi- 


tude. Our own day needs the searchings and the challenge of 
these Christmas tales. 

Many a childless home—not unlike this one in essential cir- 
cumstance—might read with profit the all too little known tale 
of Zacharias and Elisabeth. Their life-example, as we know, 
helped a bride-to-be in her heart-searchings, and strengthened a 
young couple in a high resolve to serve their day. 

What engaged girl might not learn an exaltation of her 
womanhood from the message and regard of this man-angel of 
Annunciation? And what young man could lose by reading of 
the doubt of Joseph and its resolution into the spirit of a 
gentleman ? 

Parlous times and untoward circumstance they faced to- 
gether. With their mutual dream of what their God-given child 
should be, their affairs revolved about his coming. They dared 
and suffered—planning for him. They had named him long ere 
he came. They conceived for him a career that would redeem 
their world. And labors of birth and childhood were rewarded 
when they found him such a lad as would get lost in temples. 

These things are all too seldom so.. There lies their challenge. 

Age and experience helped them on their way. Canny old 
Simeon saw in such a holy family that which he knew his day 
most needed, and gave them a wise word. That faithful widow 
Anna made her contribution to the treasure of their hearts. Some 
far-seeing students of large affairs who came upon them in his- 
toric Bethlehem when he was just a babe, had been most kind, 
and best of all had told them of the Star of such a one as HE. 
Even some country-men, who came to town to see what might be 
doing, chanced across them, and in their own way, offered the 
truest of congratulation. Tremendous trifles! 

All this is his Nativity. The manger-birth is only the center 
to a circle that reaches up to God, that reaches out to Rome, to all 
the East, and Egypt; that involves affairs of nations, classes, 
households, that includes many hearts, All these brought him into 
our world, and make up the Christmas. 
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Children have a right to be well born. The best gifts this 
world knows are such as this first Christmas tells us of. 


A Christmas gift, oh Lord— 
Some fiery vision, 

Not drowsy promises 
Of fields Elysian. 


It was but now we came 
Out of the jungle; 
And how can beasts contrive 
Save botch and bungle? 
Since half is still the beast 
And half is human, 
Sorrow must follow hard 
On man and woman. 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in; 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 


{Together with the above article, Professor Bamry enclosed the 
following two little Christmas poems of which he remarks, “I have used 
them for years and like them very much for their plain simplicity and 
large suggestion.” } 

NoEL 


Star-dust and vaporous light,— 
The mist of worlds unborn,— 
A shuddering in the awful night 

Of winds that bring the morn. 


Now comes the dawn: the circling earth; 
Creatures that fly and crawl; 
And Man, that last imperial birth; 
And Christ, the flower of all. 
R. W. GILper. 


Curistmas Day AND Every Day 


Star high, 
Baby low: 
’Twixt the two 
Wise men go; 
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Find the baby; 
Grasp the star— 
Heirs of all things 
Near and far! 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


BETHLEHEM 


On, little town, set ‘mid Judean hills, 

We turn to thee and fain would enter in, 

When darkness falls upon the threads we spin, 
To find the light that still thy tavern fills, 

And catch once more the ecstasy that thrills, 
When on a fresh, new pattern we begin 

And find the lost design the new fulfills— 
Releasing colors that were shut within! 

Here we may kneel at earth’s most wondrous shrine, 
Where miracle of miracles was wrought, 

When love of God made human flesh divine, 
And Faith’s new vision to mankind was brought.— 

O, little town, thy window lights still shine 
On sacrificial paths to God thus sought! 

PAULINE CARRINGTON Bovuvé. 


THEIR STAR 
“One star differeth from another in glory.” 


By narrow pass and waste of shifting sands 
They came through desert heat and mountain cold; 
To keep untouched from greed of bandit-bands 
Their gifts of myrrh, of frankincense, and gold. 
They sped past fabrics rare from distant lands, 
And Learning’s Porch where scholars converse hold; 
Nor tarried at a fawning king’s commands, 
Lest their integrity be bought or sold. 
Unsullied, they returned another way, 
On long and lonesome roads that led afar; 
Through deeper sands, more hostile lands it lay; 
But they pressed on, led by another star, 
To shield from hearts of jealousy and hate 
And keep the cause of Christ inviolate! 

Harry Wess FARRINGTON. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


“What is the matter with the church?’ Many have taken 
in hand to discuss and if possible solve that vexatious question. 
But very few seem to have noted that the severest and also the 
most intelligent criticisms of the church come from within the 
church herself. The gates of hell shall not prevail against the 
church, because she is the one institution which has the wholesome 
power of self-criticism. She alone has created the glorious light 
in which her defects are visible. She has educated the sensitive 
conscience which sees and owns her faults, and she alone of all 
~arthly organizations can generate the power by which her abuses 
ean be reformed and her iniquities purged. The fountain for her 
healing lies within and not outside her gates. 


Tur only cheap investments possible in this high cost age 
are in Kingdom enterprises such as the former Centenary and 
the present World Service Movement in Methodism, which have 
their parallels in other churches. Religion and morals are the 
most economical and yet the most efficient army and navy any 
country can possess. A faithful pulpit and a serving church are 
worth more to a nation than any number of “Dreadnaughts” or 
the most amazing commercial prosperity. No government was 
ever destroyed because it was weak in arms or poor in purse. Sin 
is the assassin of nations. Sin is the highway robber on the track 
of time. The true saviors of the state are the holy hearts and 
tongues that aid in the making of mankind. And missions and 
evangelism are one. 


Tuere could be no more stupid or worthless world to live in 
than the “Pollyanna” world of superficial optimism. In a planet 
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of no pain there could be developed no patience; in an environ- 
ment of no suffering, no sweet sympathy could be evolved; in an 
earth that knew no danger, no heroism could come to birth. Mrs. 
Eddy’s world would at last cancel all literature and art and be 
filled with foolish folks of colorless character. Christians, like 
their Master, are “made perfect through suffering.” 


A goon choir is indispensable for the best leadership of sacred 
music in the church service, but the best choir that ever sang should 
not be allowed to take the place of the congregation in religious 
worship. Not till four birds do all the singing on a June morning, 
or four angels are delegated to monopolize the music of heaven, 
should any four folks be permitted to furnish all the praise due 
to God from a Christian congregation. If it is ever necessary to 
shorten a service, never omit any portion of the people’s part in it, 
or the reading of Holy Scripture or the prayers—but begin with 
cutting out the special music. And every real musician will say 
“Amen!” 


“Back to Jesus!” is the slogan of some shallow professors 
of the new theology. But we do not need to go back to him, for he 
is with us “always, even unto the end of the world.” We can go 
down to him, for he is the one foundation, the Rock of Ages. We 
can go up to him, for he shines forever in the spiritual skies of 
every age as the Sun of Righteousness, the bright and the Morning 
Star. We can go forward to him, for he is the Captain of our 
Salvation who goes before us, commanding “Follow me!’* The 
one direction that real religion never can look is backward. On- 
ward! is the call of our being. 


Beer, regarded as an innocent beverage by some thoughtless 
folks, is one of the most brutalizing brands of booze. It is one of 
the main causes of degenerative diseases. This is the testimony 
of many careful investigators, including university professors in 
beer-drinking Germany. During the war the German govern- 
ment issued a circular to its army against beer, which ended with 
the statement: “Beer is not the harmless drink that many think.” 
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Lupulin, the alkaline principle in hops, while it has medical uses, 
taken regularly is a dangerous drug. Two and three quarters 
per cent beer would be a pernicious poison to its habitual users. 


Wuy do folks seek the front seats at concert and lecture and 
the back seats at a religious service? No persons should be al- 
lowed to sit in a church where they can see an empty seat in front 
of them. No preacher should have the oratorical temperament 
killed, as is being done everywhere, by being compelled to talk to 
a lumber yard rather than a living congregation. No lawyer could 
win a verdict from a jury under such conditions as are imposed 
on the preacher in trying to win support of Christ as King. All 
the seats in the rear should be reserved for the latecomers. This 
reform would double the preacher’s power, increase the enjoyment 
of the worshipers and help to fill empty pews. 


Briotoey and anthropology may teach the evolutionary doc- 
trine of the ascent of man, but the Bible reveals the heavenly 
truth of the descent of God. Not the first birth from below which 
gave us animal bodies, but the second birth from above which 
made us children of God, is the real signature of human greatness. 
All other relationship pales before our heredity from God. Science 
may teach what it may feel compelled to by the facts of nature 
as to the pedigree of the human body, but religion must always 
affirm the higher ancestry of the Spirit. 


Tuose doctors who are writing alcoholic prescriptions by the 
thousand for their malingering patients are violating every rule 
of medical ethics. That noble profession, whose most progressive 
physicians to-day care little for aleohol as a medicine, and which 
has so splendidly helped to bring about State and national pro- 
hibition, should find some means to expose and punish these 
wretches who are bringing discredit upon their calling. 


A xivine God is the soul of democracy. He is always send- 
ing his prophets to the autocratic Pharaohs of the earth, crying, 
“Let my people go.” The Incarnation makes all men brothers of 
our Christ ; the Atonement is for every man and Jesus’ blood dyes 
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all our robes of slavery into the royal purple of kinship with God, 
These good orthodox doctrines are the heart of the much-quoted 
and misunderstood ‘Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man.” 


Tue American people want peace, but they will not be con- 
tent with any proposed parody of peace which maintains only past 
standards of justice and liberty and which achieves no progress 
for righteousness as a result of the Great War. A peace that 
leaves the old ideals of militarism and national selfishness to abide 
as the damnable dry-rot of social decay is not God’s peace; it is 
worse than war, for it glorifies war as the only solution of all inter- 
national disputes. Against such a peace all the brave bloodshed 
in the world struggle cries in the ears of earth and heaven. 


We wonder if those half educated controversialists who are 
using Mendelism against Darwinism by misquoting Professor 
William Bateson, who is both Mendelist and evolutionist, have 
really studied the work of that remarkable monk and abbot, 
Gregor Mendel, and can define the terms applied by him to 


heredity, such as dominant and recessive, zygote and gamete, 
homozygotes and heterozygotes. The present tendency of thought 
on the subject of evolution is to regard these discontinuous varia- 
tions, or mutations, as they are called, the material on which 
natural selection works. It simply suggests a different unit in 
evolutionary change than was held by Darwin. Quite possibly 
another generation will face a new evolution of both these theories 
of evolution. In the meantime why do Christians need t? bother 
themselves with it so far as their religion is concerned? Salvation 
is a first-hand gift from God through the agency of his Holy 
Spirit. We can accept the new scientific teachings of every age 
without abandoning our living experience of an indwelling Christ. 
Even that science called theology may grow and change in its 
statements without ending repentance from sin, trust in a Living 
Lord, and their culmination in Christian holiness. 


Sixteen centuries ago, 325 a. p., there was held the first 
Eeumenical Council of the Christian Church. It is our purpose 
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in a coming issue to discuss the significance and purpose of that 
assembly. Meanwhile, we submit the following translation of 
its doctrinal statement, afterward (at a Jerusalem council) made 
the basis of what is now called the Nicene Creed: 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things 
both visible and invisible: 

“And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the 
Father, only begotten, that is to say, from the essence of the Father, 
God from God, Light from Light, very God from very God, begotten, not 
made, One in essence with the Father, by whom all things were made, 
both things in heaven and things in earth—who for us men and for our 
salvation came down and was made flesh, and was made man, suffered, 
and rose again on the third day; went up into the heavens, and is to 
come again to judge the quick and dead. 

“And in the Holy Spirit. 

“But those that say, ‘there was when He was not,’ and ‘before He was 
begotten He was not,’ and that ‘He came to be from nothing,’ or who 
profess that the Son of God is of a different ‘subsistence’ or ‘essence’ or 
that He is created, or changeable, or variable, are anathematised by the 
Catholic Church.” 





THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS! 


Jehovah is my strength and my song, and he is become my 
salvation: this is my God, and I will praise him; my father’s God, 
and I will exalt him.—Exod. 15. 2. 


Here is a hymn that comes down to us from the dawning of 
human history. It is a national hymn, the song of a people’s de- 
liverance. It is a true Te Deum, an anthem sung to God, for God, 
and about God. He is the subject of the song which he inspires. 
Many strains mingle in the melody. Jehovah is not only the God 
of the nation’s choice, but he is also a personal possession, “my 
God.” For the God of the Bible is more than a metaphysical, 
transcendent Being; he is immanent in all human relations. The 
God whose breath swept back the Red Sea waves is also “my 
father’s God,” and so brought down from his cloud-chariot to sit 
with us at the fireside, beside the cradle, in the home. 


This article is an abstract of a sermon delivered by the nt Editor of the Methodist 
Review before the Michigan Annual Conference, September 7, 1915. 
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A family has become a nation, but it cannot forget its family 
ties. The fathers have some share in our triumph, for all life’s 
victories touch the past, and in all our jubilant songs there mingle 
the voices of the sainted dead. There are many men and countless 
generations, but there is only one God. He links all lives and 
binds together all the ages. He is the only bond that holds souls 
or centuries together. No love or fellowship out of him can last. 
It is not wonderful that all great national odes make God the one 
source of historic unity. Rudyard Kipling, in his solemn “Re- 
cessional,” the most stately utterance of patriotism since the silver 
trumpet of Milton was silenced, sings: 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far flung battle line, 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


And we Americans in our favorite national hymn love to sing: 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To thee we sing. 


One God has been the dwelling place of all the generations. So 
the Bible makes much of family religion. Historie revelation 
begins when from a burning bush the prophet hears, “I am Jeho- 
vah, the God of thy fathers—the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” And thus the thought of God is bound up in filial love 
and God comes near to us as “our fathers’ God.” He is no new 
discovery, for God is very old; the mountains are to him as very 
little children and the gray of the centuries as the dew of the 
morning. 

Let us consider, then, the claims upon us of ancestral piety. 

1. A religious parentage is an unspeakable blessing. The 
finest endowment with which to begin life is the tender love of a 
holy mother, the strong guidance of a pious father, and the sweet 
restraints of a Christian home. This is the noblest heredity, our 
heredity from God. This is the best blood, surpassing all pedi- 
grees, outranking all aristocracies, It is the holiest of heritages, 
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to possess an accumulation of prayer whose tide is swelled by the 
blood of each succeeding generation. Religion thus becomes the 
atmosphere of our common life and the environment of normal 
development. It is the pride of our national lineage that it had 
its beginning in believing Christian hearts, and that above us 
we can feel the shadowy hands of the past stretched out in unseen 
spiritual benediction. 

Blessed is the soul to whom his faith does not come as a nov- 
elty, but formed in the fiber of his life, imbibed from his mother’s 
breast, touched with the glory of centuries, swathed in the sanc- 
tions of immemorial time and consecrated by holy memories. 

2. Ancestral religion has a presumptive claim upon us. 
There is a logical presumption in favor of existing institutions, 
and the burden of proof is upon those who propose to destroy or 
supersede them. To accept religion provisionally on such grounds 
does not argue any lack of intellectual independence. No genera- 
tion can settle everything for itself. We inherit the blessings of 
material civilization, the glories of art, the discoveries of science, 
and the gifts of culture with very little question. It would be 
insanity for each generation to start anew on the task of intel- 
lectual or material conquest. It would be vandalism to destroy 
the old books, pictures, inventions, and music on the plea that 
each age must live its own life. Indeed, men are only too eager 
to seize the inheritance of material wealth left by their parents. 
It is a disgrace for any man to care more for his father’s money 
than for his piety. And surely this principle should be applied 
to religion as much as to all mental or material heritage. Surely 
the experience of the past cannot go for nothing; some part of its 
work must remain. We are “heirs of all the ages.” 

3. The spirit of the times is no excuse for breaking with 
ancestral religion. We ought to be up with the times, filled with 
their spirit and inspired by their hopes. Of all men the religious 
man should be the true child of his age and most sensitive to the 
finest breathing of the Time-Spirit. He leagt of all should be a 
reactionary and obscurantist soul, hanging on to the hind legs of 
antiquity. But this does not mean that one can safely set himself 
against the sweep of the centuries, The true Time-Spirit is not 
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one of those petty zephyrs of passing opinion which sways the 
mind of the mob; it is the swelling breath of the Eternity-Spirit, 
gathering new force and meaning with every age. We never nec: 
fear being “behind the times” in a holy cause. The fashions of 
heaven are never out of style. 

There is no canon of evidence more misleading than the as- 
sumption of superficial modernity, that everything new is true 
and that everything old is to be suspected. That sophistical 
rhetorician Robert Ingersoll describes Christian ministers as 
“solemn owls, forever hooting the same hoots.” But science itself 
persists in “hooting the same hoots” when it repeats monotonously 
that “twice two are four,” and insists that Kepler’s laws of mo- 
tion still hold for all bodies in the universe. The fact is, there is 
nothing old or new about eternal truth. It is the perpetual answer 
of God to the needs of the heart and the problems of the head. 

In truth, there is nothing more wretchedly worn out, more 
tiresomely threadbare, or more mournfully monotonous than sin 
and doubt. Infidelity is the masterpiece of antiquarian thinking. 
Indeed, all the really great infidels are dead, and the world 
shall never see again so magnificent a skeptic as David Hume. 
And the worst of all fogies is the sinner. Goodness is forever 
fresh and inventive, but badness rides in the old ruts forever. 
Hatred is old, as old as the crime of Cain that crimsoned the out- 
side of Eden’s gates with a brother’s blood; but love is older yet, 
as old as the heart of God. Falsehood is very old, as old as the 
serpent’s lie in Paradise; but truth is older still, as old as the 
mind of God, out of which all truth is born. Sin is old, a poison 
coursing in our veins since Adam’s fall; but holiness is older than 
all, born in the eternal will of God, from whence all creation came. 
The best things are, after all, the oldest things. The old stars, that 
flamed in our fathers’ darkness, are good enough stars for me; the 
old sun that lighted them to toil will never surrender to any electric 
burner, and is a good enough sun for me; and the “old time reli- 
gion,” that our fathers found to be deliverance from sin, comfort 
in sorrow, the fountain of universal love and brotherhood, and 
triumph in death—that “old-time religion” is good enough for 
me. Yet remember that I am emphasizing “old-time religion” as 
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something far more permanent than mere confessionalism. We 
can get a new astronomy for the same old stars and a new theology 
for the same old religion. 

4. Progress consists in purging the world from past evils 
and perpetuating the heritage of holiness. We are to let the 
streams of good flow on and check the floods of badness. Every 
new and swift advance of the race has been made by that same 
appeal to the past which clears away its rubbish by criticism and 
builds again on its abiding foundations, A wise radicalism and 
a true conservatism are one. “My father’s God” must become 
“my God.” We ought to be better than our fathers with their 
example to guide us, and each age should increase the world’s 
stores of holiness as it does those of wealth and knowledge. 

5. The natural growth of the church is by holy heredity and 
Christian nurture. We need the great revival for the inspiration 
of the church. We need the conversion of adult sinners to keep 
alive the sense of the supernatural in the minds of men. But we 
overwork revivalism if we imagine it is the real method of world 
conquest or of the growth of the kingdom of God. Every Chris- 
tian family is the true nursery of the church. Generation and 
regeneration must go hand in hand. The nearer we are to the 
cradle, the nearer we are to the Christ. Some day we shall learn 
that there are as certain laws of the supernatural as there are of 
natural birth, and Christian training will be recognized as the 
supreme means of grace. When the church has fully learned the 
science of spiritual eugenics and of Christian culture, she will in 
a single generation consummate a complete world victory for the 
kingdom of God. 

6. There is no guilt equal to that of breaking the line of 
ancestral piety. There is no damnation more deep than that of 
the many men and women who praise the piety of the parents 
whose faith they personally ignore. It involves a terrific contest 
with the holiest influences of life, a defiance of the whole momen- 
tum of the past, and can never be done successfully save by 
Satanic alliance. Such persons force their way to hell over tram- 
pled prayers and mangled hearts; they wade to perdition through 
the tears and sacrifices of holy forebears. Should not such pray, 
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as did John Newton, the wicked slaver, “My mother’s God, the 
God of mercy, have mercy upon me” ? 

O men and women, shall not the mantles of many ascended 
Elijahs fall upon us this hour? They look upon us from the sky 
galleries to-night, this place is full of shining faces looking this 
way. What answer shall we signal back to their anxious love / 
Let us here and now make our pledge to the dead: 

To the clouds and the mountains we breathe it, 
To the freedom of planet and star; 

Let the tempests of ovean enwreathe it, 
Let the winds of the night bear it far— 

Our oath, that till manhood shall perish, 
And honor and justice are sped, 


We are true to the cause that they cherish, 
And eternally true to the dead. 


Perhaps there are those here who feel that they had no share 
in the blessings promised in the sermon, who did not come from 
pious parents and never knew the atmosphere of a praying home. 
My friends, perhaps yours is the most splendid chance of all. 
If you cannot be a descendant boasting a pious past, be an ances- 


tor, starting a holy line. If you were born spiritually poor, leave 
your children rich. Let your lineage to the end of years have 
the right thankfully to sing, “My father’s God, I will exalt him.” 





JUDGMENT BY THE SON OF MAN 


We commonly associate the general judgment of mankind 
with the end of the world and the future personal Advent of our 
Lord. But Jesus is not first a Prophet, then a Priest, and lastly 
a King; he is Prophet, Priest, and King all the time. Judgment 
is wrapped up in mercy. That ancient prophetic phrase, “The 
Day of Jehovah is at hand,” and the saying of Christ, “The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand” have an equivalent significance as 
descriptive of the moral government of God. This is not a denial 
of our creedal statements as to the Last Judgment, but it is an 
assertion of the present practical truth of a continuous judgment. 


So the Fourth Gospel teaches, especially in the fifth chapter. 
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Eternal life is a present possession as well as a future survival. 
There is a spiritual resurrection which “now is” as well as that 
holy hope which hovers above our graves. Some time our scholar- 
ship may be able to interpret fully the Apocalyptic symbolism as 
used by Jesus. That will put an end to the Judaistic Christian- 
ity which still survives in certain ultra-orthodox circles in spite of 
the messages of John and Paul. 

Jesus asserts that all judgment is given unto him by the 
Father. And when we face his personality we know it to be true. 
Jesus is a principle of discrimination between men. “His fan is 
in his hand” and he is always separating chaff from grain and 
sheep from goats. For judgment is a certainty. It is a spon- 
taneous instinct of the moral nature. It is our sense of justice, 
so freely expressed in the poetic pictures of dramatic fitness, that 
must be satisfied. A reckoning for conduct aad character must 
come. The world is a confused scene which often puzzles the 
conscience. Some principle of classification is needed. All sin- 
cere souls desire it, for it is not a day of judgment which is ter- 
rible, but the days of no judgment which have so often paralyzed 
mankind. The vision of judgment is not a horror but a joy. So 
sings the psalmist: “‘Let the field be joyful and all that is therein 
and let the trees of the wood rejoice; for he cometh, he cometh to 
judge the earth.” And it is the coming of Jesus that has solved 
for us all the appalling contradictions and cancelled the apparent 
injustice of life. 

Of course the prophetic spirit in all ages has seen judgment 
as a natural process. Nature does select and there is a survival of 
the fittest in a far higher ethical sense than even Darwin or Wal- 
lace could find in animal life. Man has come to making auto- 
matic pens for recording his observations that work more accu- 
rately than his eye or hand. The gas meter (sometimes) tells 
the truth and the seismograph tells more about earthquakes than 
any human sensitiveness. We are scientifically in the midst of a 
sifting and separating process. Every new truth has a fan in its 
hand. But human history discloses more of such truths than 
mechanical science. As an ethical law, far greater than all these 
disclosures of necessity in nature, it makes all life a judgment. 
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Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 

In the strife twixt truth or falsehood on the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever twixt that darkness and that light. 


Judgment is a process to be completed. All is tending to 
manifestation and marching toward consummation. Above all 
thrones of earth there is one that is great and white, by which all 
those little thrones shall eventually be cast down. Heaven and 
hell are present realities—ideals of conscience flung fully into 
the world of reality. There is to be a final triumph for righteous- 
ness. The moral dreams of the poetic imagination, the dramatic 
scenery of the Apocalypse, the pictured splendors of heaven and 
horrors of hell are far truer to fact than any abstractions of the 
philosophic reason. God will have the last word, “Judgment is 
the flaming criticism of the Ought-to-be on the Is.” 

Judgment is to be by a human standard, Man is to be 
judged by man. So much was certainly meant by thosé classic 
myths of Minos and Radamanthus. Another can judge me only 
by being like me. So says that solemn hymn, the Dies Irae: 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 


Quod sum causa tuae viae; 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


(Remember thou, holy Jesus, that I am the cause of thy Way. 
Let me not be lost in that day.) We know not how God may 
judge angels or animals; we only know that he can judge man only 
by being made flesh to dwell among us. We only know that man 
must judge man and that it is a Man who is on that throne. The 
King needs this human qualification quite as much as the Priest. 
The Son of Man has come to be our Judge. Go back to the 
book of Daniel and we see, after the bestial empires of force and 
fear that came out of the ocean of moral chaos, the human king- 
dom of the Son of Man come in that spiritual realm of order called 
the clouds of heaven. Violence and selfishness are to be followed 
by reason and goodness. The beasts have had their day. Man’s 
turn has come. All who now defend or use war or mere might to 
settle any problem are still dwellers in the beastly jungle. They 
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come out of the sea of chaos and rebellion. Let the Son of Man 
be judge of all human problems and there will be no more sea. 

The New Testament is as much concerned to make us feel 
the full humanity of our Lord as to believe in his absolute Deity. 
It insists upon his genealogy. Is it too fanciful to think that a 
composite photograph of all our race would look like Jesus? 
Such is his full-orbed personality that, while on one hand he 
touches the eternal scepter of divine authority, the other is laid 
on the fevered brow of man. Our flesh and blood is on the throne 
of judgment. 

We are therefore judged by a Person and not weighed against 
a code. Not dead and formal laws but a living character is the 
test. The standard is wholly human and the judgment is not 
ab extra, but always within the circle of humanity. Man is ever 
tested by man. The Good Samaritan, the unjust steward, the 
men with their talents, the traits of a father—these portray how 
we are being tried in the sphere of human relationships and as 
our lives touch those of others. 


Therefore our judgment must be by our own best. Just be 
cause he is the Son of Man the standard has been set up within 


man, It is not public opinion or some arbitrary social code but 
our own ideal as we get it from Jesus Christ that tries us. The 
test is ethical and spiritual. It is not on any visible or carnal 
throne, but in the clouds of heaven, the realm of spiritual verity, 
that his throne is set up and his books opened. 

Such an equity is perfect. It does not depend on mind but 
on morals; its seat is in the will rather than the intellect. Jesus 
himself acknowledges the self-limitation involved in his human 
experience. He does not claim to know the day or hour of his 
own triumph. But we must conform ourselves to that type which 
his Spirit reveals within us and which is never less than Christ 
to those who have received that conviction of judgment. Man is 
ever trying to make a lesser standard of living, but at the end a 
perfect equity will measure both character and conduct by that 
range of vision which Christ has brought to the human heart. 
Surely, even the standards of wealth, music, art, scholarship, so- 
ciety and politics should grow higher every day. Life has many 
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awful minutes of revealing when duty becomes clear. “The Judge 
is at the Door.” 

So this present judgment is by an illumination which con- 
stantly shows us what we may be. The Son of Man brings judg- 
ment by his very coming, for in that moment we see the perfect 
will to which he submitted and so must we. There may be two 
sorts of marble cutters, the artisan and the artist—those who go 
by rule and those who see the image in the stone itself. Not by 
any law, not even by the thunders of Sinai shall we be judged, 
but by the perfect life that shines in our Saviour. 

His judgment is by a loving sympathy. He who judges has 
himself been judged. He has known the stings of injustice and 
the bitterness of misunderstanding. 


No soul can ever clearly see 
Another’s highest, noblest part, 

Save through the sweet philosophy 
And loving wisdom of the heart. 


To see by sympathy is to possess the unclouded heart and mind. 
Our Judge is thus identified with us. He shared without falling 


the things common to fallen man—was tempted and tried, endured 
poverty and pain, then suffered and died. It is the sacrificial 
Redeemer who is the only Judge of mankind. 

Love is a part of such judgment. This throne of justice and 
of grace are one. Our Redeemer is our Judge. What if the rain- 
bow is not around the throne of judgment, all its colors are blent 
in the white light that streams from it. Love is really more 
awful than justice. Such is the teaching of those terrific lines 
of Coleridge: 


To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


Is any apocalyptic phrase more appalling than that in Revelation, 
the “wrath of the Lamb”? When Love lets go because it must, that 
is the “outer darkness” both of time and eternity. 

The decisive factor of life is our relation to Jesus Christ. 
All un-Christlike things are under condemnation and must perish. 
Conformity to this type is the sole secret and source of survival. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Here is inserted a missionary sermon preached by the Eprror of 
the Mersopist Review some years before the Great War. Probably all 
readers of this journal are intelligent enough so to transform this message 
in their minds that it will be more perfectly adapted to the present world 
crisis. No revision has been made; this will account for any apparent 
inaccuracies in its political statements. They were correct when made. 


THE MACEDONIAN CRY 


“And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; there stood a man of 
Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help 
us.”—Acts 16. 9. 

The context from which the text is taken is remarkable for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, it begins the only strictly personal narration in 
the New Testament, the so-called “We-narrative” of Acts. We have here, 
most probably, an absolutely original source, a long extract from the travel 
diary of the beloved physician, Luke, who joined Paul at Troas, and accom- 
panied him to Philippi, where he seems to have been left in charge of that 
new-formed Macedonian Church. 

But the account is still more interesting for the second reason; it is 
the story of the beginnings of world evangelization. We stand here at 
the well-head of that river of gracious influences, which here, bursting 
its Asiatic bounds, has widened into the Christian civilization of Western 
Europe and America. How little did Nero, upon his imperial throne, the 
contending politicians of the decadent Roman Senate, the busy merchants 
and pleasurse-seekers of Corinth, or the pedantic philosophers of Athens, 
suspect that on the borders of the west, facing toward the sunset, there 
stood a Jewish tentmaker, with his humble companions, whose message 
and ministry should change the whole character of the empire and turn 
the entire trend of earthly history. Such is the outward insignificance 
and the real greatness of the event we are about to study. 


I. THe PLACE AND THE Pertop Were Born Sreartecic 


Here at the Hellespont, then, as now, dull Asia comes face to face 
with energetic Europe; it is a world meridian parting the East from the 
West. Even now, after nineteen centuries, it is the most important fron- 
tier in all the world. 

1, The place is rich in historic interest. It is in the Troad, at or near 
the site of ancient Ilium, whose fall is storied in the childhood of the 
world. The scene is full of historic associations and of stimulus to the 
historic imagination. Paul did not need to be a great classical] scholar 
to be familiar with the story of the Iliad, which was woven into the very 
fiber of the Hellenic peoples of Hellas and Asia Minor. Troas is thronged 
with great memories—of Troy town and its tragic tale; of Priam’s palace 
and its fatal fall. Here are the graves of Hector and Achilles, the rival 
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heroes of the East and West, and the scenes made immortal by the un- 
dying song of the blind bard of Greece; here rise the story-haunted moun- 
tains, such as sacred Ida, and storied streams, the Scamander and the 
Granicus, that once ran red with heroes’ blood and rolled their shields 
and bodies to the sea, and whose silver ripples still seem to sing a 
strange poetry of the past. 

Not only so, but it looks westward, across the ASgean, whose islands, 
Tenedos, Lemnos and Lesbos, bear names full of fabled glory. This nar- 
row strait connecting the Euxine and the ASgean is the gateway from 
dawn of time, nations have passed in their migrations and armies in their 
conquests. This way mad Xerxes led his barbarian hordes to overrun 
Greece, only to be hurled back as the wild waves are by the rocks; this 
way Alexander came to the conquest of the East, unknowingly casting up 
a highway on which the footsteps of Jesus marched to victory; and by 
this road the Roman legions carried the imperial eagles, and with their 
short swords carved out a universal empire. And here, at last, stands 
this visionary Jew, with his three humble companions, looking across the 
Hellespont and gean Sea, not wholly unmindful, we think, of the mighty 
human story they recall, yet dreaming of a world conquest more divine 
than ever burned in the stern souls of warriors or of kings. 

2. It is a notable episode in the history of the “Eastern Question.” 
The East is facing the West. There has always been an Eastern Question, 
and there always will be, until the Lord Christ's kingdom comes in perfect 
power—that kingdom in which “there is neither Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free.” The contest between Oriental and Occidental 
ideals is irrepressible; peace can come only when they are both fused in 
aobler and more inclusive world-ideals. The contest has gone on since 
time immemorial; its beginnings are lost in legend. The fabled rape of 
Europa (which still gives its name to the Bosporus); the rape of Helen, 
and the Trojan war that ensued; the Persian wars which raised Greece to 
greatness; the conquests of Alexander, Pompey and Cesar; the corflict 
with the Moslem from the crusades down to the present dying throes of 
the “Sick Man of Europe”; the contest between Saxon and Slav for 
Asiatic supremacy—all these are but the external incidents of a spiritual 
struggle between the East and the West, the past and the future, the old 
and the new, the living and the dead. Byzantium is still the gate of 
empire; well does the unspeakable Turkish sultan, who rules there, call 
himself the Sublime Porte; that is, the High Gate. 

And yet there is one supreme gift that the Orient has given to the 
world—religious faith. Monotheism was born in the awful silences of 
those deserts, where “man is distant and God is near.” No great religion 
has been born on any but Asiatic soil. Light comes from the East, but 
travels with the sun. “Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
In Paul we see the greatest of all the many instruments who have brought 
the Light of the East to be rekindled in Western hearts. This was the 
supreme test of the gospel; it had won in Western Asia; could it succeed 
in Europe? The partially Orientalized Hellenists of Asia Minor have been 
easily touched by the new faith; will the cultivated Grecian and stout 
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Roman listen as readily? Will the proud Aryan be arrested by the mes- 
sage of the Semite? The journey proposed by Paul from Troas to Philippi 
was short in miles, but it lay from pole to pole of the human spirit. 

Without anticipating our further discussion, you know the result. 
The Pauline solution of the “Eastern Question” was triumphant whenever 
applied. Racial and political lines are lost in the radiance of this sunburst 
of salvation. The prow of Paul’s little ship, as it cleaved the blue ASgean, 
not only flung into foam those classic waters, but cut to tatters the 
artificial distinctions of law and custom, as well as the deeper natural 
characteristics of race and national spirit. Henceforth the true Israel 
are all mankind. Indeed, there is something typical in that first Church 
he founded in Macedonia. It inclosed many and varied national types; 
its charter members were a Jewish proselyte woman who had come thither 
from Asia Minor, a Greek slave girl with the sinister reputation of a 
Pythoness or inspired mouthpiece of Apollo, and a Roman officer, the 
jailer of the town. It was a prophecy of that universal Church which 
still remains to be realized. 

3. It was a time of world-crisis. The period was not less significant 
than the place. The West was in search of a religion; ancient cults were 
losing their charm; Ethnic faiths were decadent; the temples were crum- 
bling and the old gods were becoming forgotten. There had been prepara- 
tion, both in politics and in culture, for the new faith. The conquests of 
Alexander and Cw#sar had given the world a universal empire under 
whose protecting #gis of law the gospel was sheltered. Greece gives to 
the East its language of common intercourse, the richest and most mar- 
velous tongue ever spoken among men. The boy Paul, in Tarsus, learned 
as the common speech of his childhood the language in which he afterward 
preached in Macedonia and Achaia. Plato and Aristotle had opened 
intellectual doors which the new faith readily entered, enriching its 
simple spiritual ethic with their philosophic statement. The human race 
had come of age to receive its royal inheritance; it was the “fullness of 
the times.” 

It was also a crisis in the life of Paul. His own wish was to com- 
plete his Asiatic triumphs. He looks longingly toward Bithynia, and 
southward toward proconsular Asia. In some mysterious way God closes 
up every path. He can turn neither northward nor southward, and he 
cannot go back, while a vision of the night guides him forward and west- 
ward. The chaotic social and moral world lies plastic to the brooding 
Spirit of God. The place and period are providential, and Paul is under 
providential guidance. The new mission grew out of his thwarted plans. 


Il. THe Man and His Messace Are MatcHep WITH THE PROVIDENTIAL 
PURPOSE 

Paul is the man for the opportunity. He is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 

learned in the law of Israel, versed in its history, saturated with its ideals; 

he was born a Roman citizen, and can everywhere plead the protection 

of Roman justice for his work; he was born in a great Grecian city, and 

could speak the Greek language, and had absorbed to some extent its 
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philosophy and culture. By character, birth, and training, he was the 
predestined world evangelist, the chosen apostle of expansion. If we 
count Jesus as we must, the first and greatest of all missionaries, next to 
him we must certainly place Paul, who so passionately loved and so loyally 
served his Master. 

1. He is a man of visions. His conversion was caused by a vision 
beheld at noonday on the Damascus road. His ministry was guided by 
direct revelations through sight and speech from God. A supernatural 
element filled his life and shaped it. He was under a heavenly control, 
and is ever sensitive to the divine guidance. To our modern Sadduceeism 
all this savors of fanaticism and mysticism. Yet there is in it nothing 
exceptional or strange. If our lives are without this constant shaping 
by the unseen hands, it is because we constantly leave God out of our 
programs and plans of life. If we would live on Paul’s high level, we, 
too, would be led by great inspirations and have mighty monitions of the 
unseen, We, too, may “see visions and dream dreams,” and have the 
pillar of cloud and fire to mark paths for us through the blind wilderness 
of our thwarted purposes. Every great work begins in a dream. The lofty 
souls who have dared greatly and done nobly were those who first had 
dreamed splendidly. 

2. He is a man of heart. The day-dream came to the right man. The 
world’s need was great; it lay in the arms of the wicked one, and was 
submerged in poverty, ignorance, and sin. The anguished cry of the 
great human tragedy could not be heard by any shut-up soul. Nero, the 
emperor, that graceful tiger, with his superficial, sensuous love of beauty, 
his dilettant culture, and his cruel heart, could see the voluptuous lines 
of a Greek statue and enjoy the “linked sweetness” of “soft Lydian airs,” 
but he had no eyes to see debased manhood, or ears to hear the wail of 
suffering humankind. The vision could not come to the petty politician of 
the Senate, nor to any stern soldier of the legions, nor to some severe 
Stoic or easy-going Epicurean of Athens, nor to a purse-proud trader of 
Corinth or Alexandria. The call came to a heart full of all human 
tenderness, one who could greatly love and nobly sacrifice. This is the 
quality to which God makes appeal for help in His redemptive task, 
and it is this quality of fellowship and brotherhood which mankind at last 
shall crown above all others. 

3. He is a man of action. With Paul to hear is to obey. He is no 
impracticable dreamer, but a practical man, who translates his dream into 
reality and by his visions shapes his life. It was so from that first call 
to service on the Damascus road; he “was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” His dream cost him something. .It meant more than to paint it 
in a glorious speech; it meant suffering and sacrifice, with martyrdom at 
the end of it all. So when the Divine vision and voice comes, he acts as 
becomes the bondservant of Jesus Christ. The hand of God is upon him, 
and before another night can bring another dream his boat is plowing 
toward the sunset, answering the call for help. 

One could imagine his friends trying to dissuade him. Silas might 
say: “It is just like you, Paul. You would not stay at Antioch, but would 
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go on to Cyprus and Asia Minor. If you should reach Macedonia, you would 
not be content, but would go to Corinth and Athens, and then begin to 
plan a voyage to Rome. And even that wouldn't satisfy you, but I suppose 
you will press on to Spain and Britain. Nor would you rest there, but 
would stand beside the western sea of darkness, and begin to dream of 
that fabled lost Atlantis beyond.” And then Dr. Luke might exhort: “Con- 
sider your frail health, Brother Paul. Remember how you took the grippe 
on the unhealthy Pamphilian coast, and the illness which followed in 
Galatia. You haven't been the same man since. It has left a thorn in 
your flesh, which will probably last as long as you live.” 

But it was not for long that they thus argued, if at all. They soon 
were all of the same mind; for we are told that “putting things together 
(all the providential indications), they assuredly gathered” that it was 
God's will that they should go to Macedonia. And so these four great 
simple-minded, wise-hearted children set out to conquer Europe. Not 
theirs the visions of battles, but a nobler vision of manhood delivered and 
souls redeemed. 

4. Paul had a message of world-wide meaning. He was by conviction 
the apostle of expansion. The circumstances of his conversion and call 
had given him a wider conception of the gospel than the Jerusalem Church 
had yet attained. He had broken through Jewish exclusiveness, and made 
the whole world his parish. To him humanity was one: all lost in Adam, 
and all included in the mercy of the Cross. He had a universal message, 
one that could be translated into universal speech. Beneath all racial 
types, national traits, differences in customs, and culture, he saw the moral 
unity of man. Neither anthropology, ethnology, nor philology could 
stand in the way of his mission. These cleavages do not go very deep 
after all. All hearts know the dark mystery of sin and can comprehend 
the bright message of redeeming and pardoning love. It is a test of a 
true gospel that it can be translated into all the forms of human speech 
and human thought. 

Christianity is a universal religion. Christ is the Desire of all 
nations, the solitary Hope of a dying race. Other teachers—Socrates, 
Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster—may have been, in some sense, true 
prophets of God; but there is but one Saviour. His is an empire overlap- 
ping Rome; the Holy Dove shall outfly her eagles and the dark raven of 
sin; upon his cross Greece shall hang her laurels. The gospel is power, 
universal power for salvation; its ambassador is not ashamed to proclaim 
it in philosophic Athens, voluptuous Corinth, commercial Ephesus, pagan 
Antioch, or imperial Rome. 


III. THe Vision AND THE Vorce Are Boru SIGNIFICANT 


Visions are revealers of life. What we are determines what we see, 
whether waking or sleeping. We dream of what is in our minds. The 
miser’s eyes are full of the yellow luster of his gold: the mother sees in 
fancy the fair face of her babe; the merchant beholds bargains and profit- 
able ventures; the soldier’s sleep is stirred with the sounds of strife. What 
does such a man as Paul see in his vision? 
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1. He saw a man, It may be significant that no note is made of any 
class distinction. It is a man—not a priest, warrior, laborer, king, peas- 
ant, or philosopher; it is a representation of our common humanity, and 
thus a mouthpiece of groaning creation, with a voice tuned to utter the 
sigh of the race. To be sure, he is specialized as a Macedonian: the 
dream that leads to duty must be definite. 

“As Jesus passed by He saw a man.” Love puts the human interest in 
the center of all its pictures; nothing else is so pathetic and inspiring. 
Yet we are often blind to it. Books, art, sciences, dollars, all may shut out 
our brother’s face. And when we do try to study the human problems we 
are so apt to see masses, not man. The devil wants us to argue ab- 
stractly rather than concretely, and he therefore tries to obscure our 
vision of the individual. Your sham reformer has some social nostrum 
for saving society, and only a lukewarm interest in personal effort for 
saving souls. And so sociology is substituted for salvation and reforma- 
tion for redemption. It is all in vain. Every great question of human 
welfare—the drink question, the labor conflict, the problems of crimi- 
nology—are of living interest only because they touch human flesh and 
blood. And no questions are worth more than passing discussion which 
do not somewhere touch the quick nerves of human feeling. O, that our 
eyes might be opened to this vision, sad yet stimulating, of man, solitary 
in his sin, sorrow, and suffering! 

2. He saw a man in need. It is a man in earnest, who cries, “Come, 
help!” It is not implied that Macedonia was conscious of its need. No 
deputation came to meet Paul on his arrival; no crowds greeted him at 
Philippi. But the world’s want is a call upon our hearts for sympathy 
and succor. The call was really from God, who inspired the vision: for 
every vision of need is a command of Christ. The wretchedness of the 
world is a pull on the heartstrings of every true Christian. These visible 
voices greet us in our own streets; while the far-off heathen world out of 
its unspeaking need cries: “Guide us, for we are blind; comfort us, for 
we are sad; deliver us, for we are in bondage; help us, for we are weak; 
save us, for we are lost.” 

3. Notice Pauls interpretation of the Voice. “Help!” What does it 
mean? It might have meant many things to other minds. The semi- 
civilized and undeveloped races, and heathen countries generally, cry 
with a various language to our civilized ears. In every open door the 
merchant sees a call for commerce or a chance for exploiting their unde- 
veloped resources; the soldier sees the need of subjugation and conquest; 
the statesman sees a new opportunity to play the pretty game of world 
politics. Recent events have shown that alleged Christian nations are 
but too ready, under the disguise of alleged military necessity, commer- 
cial greed, and “spheres of influence,” to disregard utterly all the rights 
of the weaker nationalities. It is not civilization which the world needs, 
but the gospel. There is no greater peril than a dead-ripe civilization, 
without religious and human ideals. For it is only the salvation of Jesus 
that can bring real liberty. Enlightenment, peace, and culture, they may 
be a bane rather than a blessing without it. Probably there is not another 
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nation in the world which is in so great a moral and social danger as the 
Empire of Japan in its mad haste to adopt the fruitage of Western 
civilization without passing through the process by which that fruit grew, 
blossomed, and burst into beauty. 

Paul knew better. The world needs help, and the gospel is the help 
it needs. And so he brought them, not new inventions, fresh speculations, 
fond philosophies, armies and warships, but a new life in God. Nor did 
he bring them a religious war, a mere crusade against idols, priests, and 
temples, but a man’s ministry to manhood; the new brotherliness born of 
our love of our Father which is in heaven and the cross of our Brother 
and Redeemer. 

4. What was the outcome of the vision? At first, apparently, only 
little. He came to Philippi to find, not a man, but a company of women 
holding a prayer meeting in a quiet nook by the riverside. Yet there 
began the first Church in Europe, the most loved and most loving Church 
of the New Testament. Under Paul's preaching, Jesus Christ won that 
day a nobler victory than that which Julius Cesar had won at Philippi a 
generation or two before. It began with the conquest of a woman's heart, 
but it meant the subjugation of the Western world to the Cross. In the 
background of the dream, behind the man with his beckoning hands and 
pleading voice, was all Greece and imperial Rome; more, there were, in 
shadowy distances, the vigorous Northern nations and far-off America 
itself, then lying hidden in the secrecy of God and the fastnesses of his 
purpose, awaiting the coming of other providential moments and other 
men with great visions of spiritual victory in their eyes. When the 
gospel conquered us, we became debtors to the dream and the swift 
obedience of the apostle. 

What if he had not obeyed the voice? The chariots of the Christ, 
rolling on their way to the millennial glory, too long delayed as it is, 
might have dragged more heavily and lingered longer in the track of 
time. The new faith might have gone eastward against the tides of life 
and march of light; might have subdued the Arab, the Persian, the Hindu, 
and the Chinaman, and we to-day be receiving the truth of Jesus at the 
hands of Oriental teachers. But, just because he obeyed, that silent 
East, where the day is born, invites us to follow the path of the vision, 
which still calls, “Come over and help us.” 

To-day we stand in Paul's position, with some differences. We have 
gone so far westward that we again face the east. Christianity, victor at 
the gates of the sunset, now thunders at the golden doors of dawn. We 
are still following Columbus on the road to the Indies, and are demon- 
strating his theorem, if you go west far enough, you will get east. We 
propose to overtake the morning in the land of its birth. By invention 
and discovery, man has become ubiquitous. God has made the world 
smaller for us that we may win it the more easily. We, too, like Paul, are 
facing decadent faiths, and the breaking up of ancient creeds and customs. 
The great, stagnant sea of Asiatic conservatism and African savagery is 
swelled by mighty tides of influence, and broken into majestic billows 
of surging life, and over the formless void broods the Spirit of God. 
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Every opening door is God's call to His Church, and the human cry 
for help was never louder and more insistent than it is to-day. The world 
has never known a more critical moment. Not only the political but the 
moral map of the earth is rapidly changing. All walls are down, and the 
crust of immemorial custom breaking up. 


“Each breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar 

Of nations in commotion, 
Prepared for Zion’s war.” 


God’s call, once whispered in a vision of the night, now is loudly 
thundered by the voices of the day. “Come over and help us!” How shall 
we help? Not by the might of militarism or the conquests of commerce, 
but by the sweet sovereignty of loving service. Whether or not we care 
for political expansion and Anglo-Saxon imperialism, we must believe in 
the expansion of Christianity and the universal reign of the imperial 
Christ. For our noblest triumph in the Orient the gospel is greater than 
gunboats, Christian schools cheaper than soldiers, and missionaries 
mightier than armies and munitions of war. The millions spent in 
engines of destruction would be a thousand-fold more effective if used 
to equip the armies of salvation. 

We hold a vantage-ground, not only in faith, but in time. We live 
in a missionary century. The nineteenth century began in skepticism. 
Men thought the French Revolution had swept away the past and intro- 
duced a new order. Voltaire had prophesied the utter decay of the 
Christian faith. God answered with Wesley, Methodism, and the great 
missionary movement. The Church of Jesus is recovering the enthusiasm 
of Paul and the first century, and a new Knighthood of the Holy Ghost 
flings down its challenge before the champions of error and the 
strongholds of sin. 

To help the needy world is to help ourselves. Nothing but a world- 
wide gospel can save our own city and nation. The Holy Ghost did not 
allow Paul to stay in Asia. He was turned back from Bithynia. Yet 
it did not miss the gospel because Paul went west instead of east. A 
century later, and the famous Epistle of Pliny to Trajan tells the story 
of the saintly character and simple devotion of the Christians of Bithynia. 
We cannot save the man next us, unless we can bring him a gospel great 
enough to save a world. There is no salvation from sin that is not sal- 
vation from selfishness. No Church can be truly evangelistic unless it 
has a missionary spirit. To save our own land we must go forth to 
save a lost world. 

“God wills it!” So cried the crusaders as they assumed the cross for 
the rescue of the holy sepulcher. “God wills it!”"—this be our cry as we 
go to conquer, not the grave where the dead Christ lay, but the living 
world for which he died. Sin, misery, and ignorance are God’s call for 
help. God wills the salvation of this lost world. Let our nobler chivalry 
cry out, “God’s will be done!” This holy war is the supreme test of our 
loyalty to the perfect will of our God and our faith in the coming of the 
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perfect reign of his Son. There is a deep and beautiful lesson in the 
quaint conceit of Father Tabb: 


“A little Boy, of heavenly birth, 
And far from home to-day, 

Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 
Which sin had cast away; 

O comrades, let us, one and all, 

Join in to get him back his ball!” 





THE ARENA 


“MOSES SAID, BUT I SAY” 


Ir is an interesting question, what was Christ’s real attitude to Moses 
and the law. The antithesis sometimes alleged, “Moses said, but I say,” 
opens a fascinating subject. In general it might be remarked: (a) So 
far as Christ was reared in any school, it was in the Pharisaic. Pro- 
found reverence for the law and the whole Old Testament was ingrained 
in his very being. His trouble with certain scribes and Pharisees (not 
with all) was their additions to the law, or rather their making these 
additions practically equivalent to the law, and their immoralities. 
(b) He spoke almost everywhere as a Jew. Even the finest of his teach- 
ings, such as Fatherhood of God, forgiveness of enemies, were well known 
in the Old Testament. The original in our Lord as teacher was not what 
he said about God the Father, morality, life, law, but what he said 
directly or indirectly about himself. Take this out, and what remains 
is—a spiritually minded rabbi, a better Gamaliel. Therefore the Jews 
had no serious difficulty with the most of his teachings, never alleged 
his doing away Moses or the law, and in the final accusations brought 
forward three grave misdemeanors, two of which they entirely perverted, 
and the third was true and from their point of view justified his death. 
Let us look, then, at his attitude to Moses. 

1. Sermon on the Mount. (1) After saying that he did not come to 
destroy the law, but that nevertheless their righteousness must exceed 
that of scribes and Pharisees, with their conventional interpretations 
which sometimes practically destroyed the law, he says, “Ye have heard 
{in the synagogue readings] that it was said to the ancients, Thou 
shalt not kill, but I say,” etc. (Mt. 5. 21). He avoids mention of Moses, 
and what he adds to Exod. 20. 13 every Jew would take as a matter of 
course. (2) “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, but I say,” ete. (ver. 27). Here there is also only an enlarge- 
ment, and though I think the addition is not in so many words in the 
Old Testament, it is entirely consonant with much of its teachings, 
and was besides often spoken in the rabbinical writers. (3) “It was 
also said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give, etc. But I 
say,” etc. (ver. 31). Here Jesus does not quote Deut. 24. 1-4, but the 
abbreviated form of it current among the rabbis. If he had quoted the 
original text it would have confirmed his own interpretation, as it is 
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for a “hateful” and loathsome thing she is to be dismissed, which the 
context explains (Deut. 22. 13-21) as adultery (comp. Num. 5. 12ff.). 
Unfortunately though Shammai’s school kept to the true meaning, Hillel's 
widened it out shamefully, and our Lord called a halt by bringing the 
Jews back to what was really their original law. (4) “Ye have heard 
that it was said to the ancients, Thou shalt not swear falsely, but shalt, 
ete. But I say” (ver. 33). Here Jesus has in mind partly Lev. 19. 12 
and partly the modification to the prohibition by the rabbis’ oaths taken 
only to the Lord, founded on Num. 30. 3, and he sweeps their modifica- 
tions aside by forbidding oaths of any kind, a forbidding which he 
really founds on Exod. 20. 7, and therefore is bringing in nothing in 
essence new. (5) “Ye have heard that it was said, An eye, etc. But I 
say” (ver. 38). Here an exact law of justice, though only in specific 
legal cases and before a court (see context in Old Testament), was uni- 
versalized by some Jews by abbreviated quotation, and against this 
Jesus proclaims the law of love, which he learned also from the Old 
Testament, making, however, his own application. (6) Lastly, “Ye have 
heard that it was said, Love thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy; but I 
say,” etc. (ver. 13). Here again we have a double quotation, first from 
Lev. 19. 18 (bear no grudge against thy countrymen, love thy neighbors), 
and second, the added gloss of the Pharisees (hate thy enemy). This 
gloss was contrary to repeated precepts in the Old Testament, and our 
Lord’s beautiful exhortation in counterpart was in the spirit of fine things 
in the Old Testament and even in heathenism (“If you imitate gods, 
give kindnesses even to the ungrateful; for the sun rises upon even 
the accursed sceleratis and seas lie open to pirates.”—Seneca, De Benef. 
4. 26). 

2. Divorce. After laying down the permanent law of marriage, 
basing it, however, entirely on the Old Testament (Gen. 2. 24), and which 
in the nature of the case excludes arbitrary putting asunder, Christ 
was asked by Pharisees why Moses granted divorce (Mt. 19. 3-12). Did 
they think they could beguile him into a word against the founder of their 
religion? No. They were simply trying him as to how he would 
harmonize ideal and law. He harmonized them. “Moses for your hard- 
ness of heart suffered,” etc. Or, as we would put the same thought, 
“Divorce was an historical necessity; the absolute demand was one 
thing, Moses had the sagacity to see that under sinful conditions divorce 
was imperative if only to protect the wife from cruel caprice of the 
husband.” But everybody knew that the Old Testament law gave no 
sanction whatever for the far later Jewish laxness as to divorce. 

It is hard for us to conceive the profound reverence with which every 
devout Jew regarded Moses. Put the reverence of the patriotic American 
for Washington, Franklin and Lincoln into one, and you have a faint 
echo of it. Christ shared it utterly. It would have been as historically, 
psychologically and esthetically impossible for him to have been guilty 
of the apocryphal, “Moses said, but I say,” as it would have been for Lodge 
to insult the memory of Washington in the Senate. The founder of the 
religion in which Jesus was reared, honored by God as no other before 
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or since, appeared to him on the Mount of Transfiguration, takes his 
place as founder almost automatically (John 7. 19, 22; 5. 45, comp. 1 Cor. 
10. 2), and in Christ’s thoughts as in ours was the greatest of all the 
sons of men. Any derogation would have inevitably and justly formed 
an indictment at the last trial, if it did not prematurely precipitate a 
stoning. It would appear also that the early Christians shared the 
reverence of their Master. Those who had overcome the Beast and his 
image sang the song of the Lamb, but apparently not before they had 
sung the song of Moses (Rev. 15. 3). 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 





THE SKY-SCRAPER OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Firteen hundred miles high! 

“And he measured the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs: 
the length, and the breadth, and the height of it are equal” (Rev. 21. 16). 
Allowing eight furlongs to the mile, gives 1,500 miles as each dimension 
of the city. 

Not only is such a conception, as Renan says, “in contradiction to all 
sound rules of architecture,” but such a vast mass would outreach human 
vision; and, allowing one second to each sweep of the “reed,” it would 
take forty days of twenty-four hours to measure around the city. 

The explanations given of this impossible sky-scraper are as ob- 
jectionable as the thing to be explained. Adam Clarke says, “What need 
is there of attempting to determine such measures in such a visionary 
representation?” If the book of Revelation be such a “visionary repre- 
sentation,” why attempt to determine anything in it? 

Still, taking the original Greek as given by Westcott and Hort, xai 
euérpnoew thr rikw Te xadduy éwioradlwy dddexa KXuddwr, in which the word trans- 
lated “furlongs” agrees in number and case with that translated “thou- 
sands,” there can hardly be a different translation. 

The slight put upon this magnificent book sets us to inquiring whether 
there may not be another reading permitting a different translation; and 
we answer that there is. 

All previous editions of the Greek Testament, so far as we are aware, 
put the word translated “furlongs” in the accusative, thus breaking its 
agreement with the word translated “thousands,” which is genitive. The 
“thousands” do not qualify “furlongs.” 

Accepting this, a different translation is forced upon us. Alford 
reads: “And he measured the city with the reed to the length of stadii 
(furlongs).” Weymouth gives: “over furlongs. Following these authori- 
ties we venture to translate: “And he measured the city with the reed, 
over furlongs, twelve thousand.” The expression “over furlongs” sug- 
gests that the angel did not measure clear around the city, but over a 
few furlongs as a sample of the whole. The city being a perfect cube with 
corresponding parts similar, this was all that was needed. 
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What, then, are the “twelve thousand”? REEDS! We forget that 
the reed was a well-known measure of six cubits, or about nine feet. 
The reed, as in the almost identical measurement described by the 
prophet Ezekiel (40. 3-5; 48. 30-35), is the unit of measurement. 
Accepting this, instead of the bizarre conception of our translation. 
we have one of the most impressive in literature. The city, a vast cube, 
some five miles long and broad and high; magnificent, but well within 
the scope of human vision; the tabernacle of God, the Holy of holies of 
the universe, the presence-chamber of Jehovah; effulgent with the glory 
of God shining through pure gold as it were transparent glass, is em- 
bowered in groves of the tree of life upon either side of its gold-paved 
street and along the banks of the River of the water of life; and has a 
wall great and high, built of massy gems, and pierced by twelve angel- 
guarded gates, each one of the several gates of one pearl. The “city,” in 
which we read of neither temple nor dwellings, is the throne-room, the 
tabernacle of God with men; “and he shall tent with them, and they shall 
be his people; and God himself shall be with them, and be their God.” 
Is there any reason why this translation may not be accepted? 


Eaton, N. Y. Davin Keppet. 































BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 
EPILOGUE 
Jesus is the crowning miracle of history. This makes it easier to 
regard him as also the supreme wonder of nature. Both his entrance 
into the world and his leaving it are supernatural in the New Testa- 
ment* and also the catholic creeds of Christendom. Even those who 
question the Virgin Birth and yet assert the Incarnation as a historic 
fact have made his natural conception as they accept it even more mar- 
velous than this traditional belief. 

As was shown in the prologue to these biblical studies in the 
MetTHopIstT Review, there is no philosophic or scientific reason for reject- 
ing the supernatural invasion of the Divine power and love into the life 
of humanity. The belief in the possibility of miracles is simply the 
conviction of a realm of moral freedom which does dominate the mechani- 
cal world called Nature. Religion is largely placing the ethical and 
spiritual above the natural and necessary. Indeed, what are called 
natural laws probably have behind them a larger body of social and 
hereditary instincts than either the average moral feelings of men or 
the theories of the scientist recognize. Of course neither the metaphysical 
absolutist nor the merely mechanical savant of physical science would 
allow a miracle to save him. It would spoil his crude conceptions of 
the cosmic order. But that “order” may include some things much more 


surprising than either metaphysics has reasoned out or science has 
discovered. 
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More of the alleged impossible things which cannot be analyzed in 
the laboratory are occurring than the blindness of the merely animal 
man can see. That sense of an overwhelming regularity in nature which 
is constantly regarded as scientific is really an a priori speculation of 
the reason, which is an over praised faculty that really does not dis- 
cover facts but merely organizes them for instrumental purposes. 

Without doubt, the miracle is not easy for the natural man to believe. 
But, fortunately, intellectual beliefs are not the essentials of religion. 
While we do not have to make doctrinal belief easy, we must make saving 
faith easy to the common man. The Virgin Birth must therefore not 
be used as a postulate of religious ideas. In the New Testament it is 
related as a historic fact but is never given the stamp of dogma. Even 
if this truth which our previous arguments show to be fairly sustained 
by the evidence of the Gospels and its early acceptance by the Church 
is a valuable doctrinal statement, that does not make it necessary to 
salvation. Nothing is more perilous to religion than to invert the 
pyramid of Christian life and make it stand unsteadily upon its apex 
of dogma rather than on its basis of religious reality as determined 
by moral attitudes and spiritual experience. Theology is a rich posses- 
sion of a developed Christian life, but not a condition of salvation. The 
highway of holiness can be safely trodden by wayfaring men, however 
ignorant they may be of creeds or confessions. 

Man’s search for truth both in the religious and scientific sense is 
an eternal following of the gleam that shines in spirit and in sense. 


“For them and us, forever, truth is sealed; 

Known only as the violets of the field 
May glimpse the sun or dreaming man glimpse dawn, 
Eternal mystery in love revealed.” 


Symbol is always less than substance and banner less than battle. There 
are banners—abstract symbols both in religion an] science—which are 
only guides but not weapons in the warfare for larger life. It is the 
Divine Person himself who saves us and not our theory of his personality. 
We do not accept him because of the manner of his birth, but we can 
more strongly believe that marvel as we better know him. 

As has already been shown in these discussions, the Virgin Birth is 
freely asserted in almost every primitive statement of Christian doctrine. 
But it is quite certain that the phrase, “born of the Virgin Mary,” was 
not primarily set forth as an affirmation of the supernatural birth of 
Jesus, but rather of his human birth. Born, suffered, crucified, died and 
buried—these were emphasized against that Docetic Gnosticism which 
saw in Christ only a divine phantom and not a human being. When they 
say, “born of the Virgin Mary,” that manner of birth was included in the 
creed simply because no other method was recorded in their records or 
brought to them by tradition. It was unquestionably for the purpose 
of holding as firmly to his humanity as to his divinity that John wrote 
the “Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” and Ignatius, that 
earliest of the Apostolic Fathers, constantly speaks of him as “truly 
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born.” Justin Martyr also declares that he was born a “man of men.”” In 
the early church it was the fact rather than the manner of his birth that 
was emphasized. 

Therefore, even those of us who hold most firmly to the historic 
reality of the miraculous birth of our Lord, should not make the mistake 
of claiming that his Deity must stand and fall with that event, any more 
than the discovery of any small scientific error in the Bible is a ground 
for its rejection as the inspired Book of God. Nowhere in Gospels or 
Epistles is the superhuman nature of Jesus based on either the miracle 
of his birth or the miracles that he wrought. It everywhere rests on his 
personal attributes which are really the only place in nature, history or 
life that we find God in his fullness. The truth of the holiness any 
more than the Deity of Jesus Christ cannot be made to depend on the 
manner of his birth. Our Saviour is not the victim of any such critical 
or exegetical problem. 

Countless quotations from thoroughly orthodox Trinitarian theolo- 
gians could be given in support of the truth that the Deity of Christ does 
not stand or fall on the mere historic credibility of anything but his 
person and his attributes. Olin A. Curtis in The Christian Faith, p. 233, 
says, “The Virgin Birth is not necessary, phHosophically speaking, to the 
accomplishment of the Incarnation.” He also advises that it is “entirely 
unessential in securing our Lord’s freedom from depravity.” Yet he 
does assert its high value by affirming its “most inherent fitness” to the 
process of the Incarnation. 

A most exceilent putting of this important doctrinal attitude is that 
made by Adam Fyfe Findlay, D.D., in his Bypaths in Early Christian 
Literature, page 323, as follows: 

“A discussion of the Virgin Birth is out of place here. But it may 
be remarked that the only difficulties with regard to it which are worthy 
of being treated seriously by religious men rest not on a priori considera- 
tions as to its possibility or impossibility, but on certain facts brought 
to light by the criticism of the records. No one has the right to say 
that the Virgin Birth is incredible because it is not in that fashion that 
human beings are brought into the world; the personality of Jesus is 
so great a mystery and is so plainly inexplicable by merely natural 
causes, that it may well have required for its origin an exceptional 
creative act of God. On the other hand, the conviction that a unique 
manner of entrance into the world was fitting in Jesus’ case can serve 
to strengthen belief in the supernatural birth only when one is persuaded 
that the story could not have arisen if such a birth had not actually 
occurred. The real difficulties arise from an unprejudiced application 
of the principles of historical criticism, but great as these difficulties 
undoubtedly are, they are not sufficient to compel a negative conclusion. 
The most that they. can do is to show that dogmatism on the positive 
side is not warranted; whence it follows that when men believe in Jesus 
as the Divine Saviour and ever living Lord of life, suspension of judg- 


1405s. Ignatius; Tral. 9. 1; Smyr. 1. 1. 
Justin Martyr: Dial. Tryph. 48. 
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ment with regard to the Virgin Birth should not be regarded as a defect 
of Christian faith.” 

In these chapters little attention has been given to that worthless 
criticism of the truth of the Infancy narratives as recorded by Matthew 
and Luke, which pretends to compare them with the Hellenic and 
other pagan myths of the birth of heroes by the association of their 
gods with the women of earth. Such a heathen dream of the union of 
gods with men, even in its perverted morals, could on the other hand 
be used as an argument for the fitness of its loftier and purer expression 
in the Divine Revelation. It would be as unreasonable to use these 
legends against the Virgin Birth as it would be to deny human regenera- 
tion or the new birth, because a somewhat similar doctrine can be found 
in the Isaiac, Mithraic, Hermetic and Zoroastrian mysteries and rituals. 

The Infancy account in our New Testament is, however, entirely 
unlike to those utterly different stories of heathenism. Pagan 
legends of father-gods give account of a sexual cohabitation which is not 
a miraculous act: they are not virgin births. On the other hand, Matthew 
and Luke both portray not a merely generative but a creative act. It 
was a creative intervention in the birth of humanity by a different process 
than materialistic evolution. 

“Conceived by the Holy Spirit” is not a phrase that gives in any 
generative sense paternal character to that creative agency, the Holy 
Spirit, which in Genesis is a cosmic energy, and in the New Testament a 
redemptive force. That word “Spirit” itself absolutely points not to a 
fleshly but a spiritual source which made the miraculously born son of 
Mary also the Son of God. 

It is perfectly useless to try to demonstrate the scientific possibility 
of the Virgin Birth by any parthenogenetic theories of biology. We 
cannot mix up science and religion in that way. This human God and 
Divine man is as first-hand a creative act as that fiat of creation, “Let 
there be light.” 

Jesus Christ is therefore not only the one perfect revelation of God; 
he is also the only perfect manifestation of manhood. He is born by his 
own act. One feels that it is more than a mere bit of imaginative poetry 
when Richard Crashaw sings: 


“Proud world, said I, cease your contest, 
And let the mighty Babe alone; 
The phoenix builds the phoenix’s nest, 
Love’s architecture is his own; 
The Babe, whose birth embrave’s this morn, 
Made his own bed ere he was born.” 


Thus has God both grafted humanity into his own Divine nature and 
also grafted himself into man. 

[This last chapter is not a bit of further Biblical Research. It is 
rather a modest effort to portray the spiritual worth reached by the 
solution of the Parthenogenetic Problem of Christianity.] 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


IS ASIA A MENACE TO WORLD PEACE? 


_ THIS question was recently answered by that most notable leader 
of Methodism in India, John Jesudason Cornelius, Professor of philosophy 
in Lucknow University, at the closing session of the Conference on Inter- 
national Relations from the Christian Point of View under the auspices of 
the Commission on International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of Churches. It will be most wholesome for us of the Western 
world to look at this issue from the standpoint of an educated British 
Indian. He is well known to thousands in America as a distinguished 
delegate from India to the Methodist Episcopal General Conference of 
1924. 

While the West has sought the conquest of physical nature, lands 
and peoples, he explained, the East has developed a spiritual civiliza- 
tion non-aggressive in character. For this reason, he asserted, the West 
has under its control 47,000,000 out of the 53,000,000 square miles of the 
habitable earth, and the white man dominates the peoples, the commerce 
and the economics of the world. 

Deprecating that Australia with 2,000,000 square miles and one- 
fiftieth of the population of India, keeps out the colored races and that 
this is the policy of the white race everywhere, he declared that this 
“dog in the manger” attitude has caused “a very grave situation” and 
calls for “a fair international adjustment of territory so the crowded 
populations of the East may find an outlet somewhere.” 

Telling of the commercial exploitation of Africa and Asia in the name 
of civilization he spoke of the opium evil in China, for which the West- 
ern world is largely responsible, as follows: 

“The recent opium conference was a failure! Why could not the 
American delegates with the admirable resolution do anything, when 
Chinese delegates were standing pleading that the most drastic steps 
be taken to suppress this awful curse on the life of her people? It was 
because of commercial interests. England’s treasury must be filled with 
pounds of gold and China must pay it in pounds of human flesh! Who 
can estimate both China’s moral and financial losses resulting from the 
encroachments of these self-appointed God’s servants of civilization? 

“Extra-territoriality and concessions are due to commercial greed and 
passion for the use of force in getting the commercial advantages desired. 
The weaker peoples have been captured by fraud, craft and brute force 
and on their own soil have been made hewers of wood and drawers of 
water by these heartless exploiters.” 

“When we think of the menace to world peace,” he continued, “we do 
not in any way think of the acts of the West as endangering the peace 
of the world. We blame it on the yellow peril or China with her internal 
troubles, or India. 

“We are living in the most interesting period in the history of the 
world; not most interesting because of the inventions to meet human 
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needs, but because of the new state of mind, a new attitude in the so- 
called weaker races of the world. This new mental state is a challenge 
to the thinking Christians of the West.” 

When the world is made a paradise for the white man to live in he 
is happy. When the colored peoples of the world begin to feel that 
even in their own home they are made slaves by the white man, who 
pretends to be God’s messenger of good will, peace and civilization, and 
begin to assert themselves, at that very moment they become perils and 
they are a menace to world peace. The time has come for a new code 
of morals in international relations. Are the stronger nations going ever 
to be selfish, grabbing everything they can get? Has not the time come 
for Christian men everywhere to think of the inalienable rights of men 
other than their own? 

“The new mental state of the weaker races is a state of distrust in 
the stronger races and a confidence in their own spiritual strength. They 
are now prepared to oppose the strongest nations for the sake of their 
rights, even if in the struggle they have to dig their own graves. They 
now demand that the right of their states be respected. 

“The East has certainly lost confidence in the West. Now it de- 
mands that it be given the chance of bearing its own burden. 

“When President Coolidge made known the idea of calling a confer- 
ence to consider ways and means of surrendering extra-territoriality 
Great Britain viewed the situation with a good deal of misgiving. She 
said this was not the time and if it was done now the prestige of West- 
ern nations would be lost. At present there is not much prestige for 
Great Britain or any other nation of the West to lose. The question of 
such Western prestige is now a matter of the past. 

“The World War showed up the hollowness of Western civilization 
and its greed and passion to crush commercial rivals in the fight for world 
markets. The greatest question the thinking Christians of the West have 
to face is the question of how to disarm the East, which has now mentally 
armed itself against the West. 

“When such things have been done in the name of civilization is it 
any wonder that the peoples of the Orient, after suffering for many 
decades unspeakable misery and humiliation, are now working for an 
Asiatic compact to rid themselves of such debasing domination? 

“America, of all the Western nations, has held a high place in the 
minds of the Oriental peoples. Her turning over the indemnity fund 
for the education of the Chinese students, her idealism which initiated 
the League of Nations, her generosity in giving lavishly for philan- 
thropic purpose, these and many other noble qualities have captured their 
imagination and admiration. During the last decade or less, however, 
she has begun to show signs of isolation from world politics and too 
much concern about her own material prosperity. 

“There is no other nation at the present time so advantageously situ- 
ated for the controlling of world politics as America. With the new 
changes in the mental attitude of weaker races of the world and with 
their rising national consciousness, there has come to be an increasing 
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demand that they be given the chance and the right to determine their 
own destinies. 

“Will America realize her opportunity and responsibility for bring- 
ing about a new world order by emancipating these weaker races from 
slavery, or will she join hands with the exploiters of mankind in an 
Anglo-Saxon compact? 

“Let us not be led away by the crafty politicians. Let us think 
of a human pact or a compact of all races, a compact, not of English- 
speaking peoples, but a compact of all races speaking the human lan- 
guage of love.” 





BOOK NOTICES 


BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 


CARLYLE said in his Heroes and Hero-Worship, “The History of the 
World is but the biography of great men.” . . . Certainly the history 
of man is higher than all physical science, for man is more than matter, 
more than birds or beasts. . . . The biggest thing in the Bible is its 
biographical feature. It is there we see most strikingly the Divine 
Revelation. . . . Today we are highly favored with the lived of some 
truly great men in the realm of literature, science and religion. 

For example, there is Amy Lowell's Life of John Keats, which is the final, 
fullest biography of that greatest of English lyric poets. . . . In the 
world of science here are two great names: Sir William Osler, master in 
medicine, and Michael Pupin, leader in electro-mechanics. . 
Cushing’s Life of Sir William Osler is a monumental story of a man of 
culture, character and rich human service. . . . If you have read 
Sinclair's Arrowsmith, unquestionably his ablest novel, you learned that 
the author never seems to have met a decent doctor. Then read of Osler 
and there is portrayed something more noble than Sinclair's dirty Main 
Street. . . . From Immigrant to Inventor is an autobiography by 
Professor Pupin, a Hungarian boy who came to America, fought his way 
from poverty to professorship, and is pious as well as scientific. It will 
deliver you from Nordiculous nonsense. . . . Perhaps the greatest 
recent life of a modern mystic is Barbour’s Life of Alexander Whyte, 
thinker, preacher, teacher and prophet. For the minister of to-day its 
value is even greater than Allen’s Life of Phillips Brooks. 

Doctor Whyte was both fundamental in faith and modern in mind. : 
Another excellent life of a preacher is Porritt’s John Henry Jowett, 
whose innate genius hardly equalled that of Whyte but whose popular 
gifts were perhaps greater. . . . Now these books will cost something. 
Keats (2 volumes), $12.00; Osler (2 volumes), $12.50; Pupin, formerly 
$4.00 but now reduced to $2.00; Whyte, $6.00; Jowett, $2.50. Yet all these 
amount to little more than the monthly upkeep of an automobile. 

Here is our suggestion: Let every church or any well-to-do member 
present their pastor with books. . . . Do it this Christmas season. It 
will be worth to him “gold, frankincense and myrrh.” 
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Evangelical Humanism, By Lynn Harotp Hoven. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.50. 


We are learning to understand that what seemed to be hostile ideas 
belong to opposite sides of the same shield. An impartial investigation 
leads to the conclusion that thesis and antitheses find their best inter- 
pretation in synthesis. Take such terms as humanism and evangelicalism. 
Apart from the fact that both are musical in sound and alluring expres- 
sions of thoughts that have always charmed and conquered the mind and 
heart, they are essentially complementary and nct contradictory. A 
one-sided view is inclined to draw a sharp line between them and say 
that humanism is of the earth earthy, while evangelicalism is of the 
spirit spiritual, and that by no possibility could there be an alliance be- 
tween them. On the other hand, those who consider the wholeness of life, 
from the standpoint of the Incarnation, think of nothing as common or 
unclean that has to do with the aspirations and upward strivings of man- 
kind. Truly, God has not left himself without a witness in any land or 
nation. 

Doctor Hough’s Fernley lecture is just such a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the continuity of thought, emotion and will during the cen- 
turies, as it bears upon the respective qualities and qualifications of 
humanism and evangelicalism, to answer the persistent questions of 
the mind and to ease the pressing distress of the soul. The book is 
written in the vigorous spoken style of the preacher eager to share his 
convictions with his audience. The sentences glow with fire and have the 
nervous virility of intensity. The thoughts follow each other with breath- 
less rapidity. Illustration is interwoven with argument, exposition with 
appeal, literary and historical allusion with theological and philosophical 
discussion. For one not born under the British flag, Hough shows a 
most gratifying knowledge of English and Scotch history and thought, 
and he writes as to the manor born. This fact explains his sympathetic 
appreciation of Great Britain's policies and why he is always welcome in 
the pulpits of England and Scotland. May his voice continue to be heard 
for many years in the interest of Anglo-American compacts and 
achievements! 

This book suggests, by a rapid and discerning appraisal of the evan- 
gelical and humanistic movements, how they are merged in a higher 
unity in Christ, where they meet as friends and not as antagonists. What 
Hugh Black described in Culture and Restraint, and what Albert P. Fitch 
called self-discipline and the sense of the divine reality in Preaching and 
Paganism, that Hough sets forth by a series of contrasts and contacts in 
Evangelical Humanism. The Presbyterian, the Congregationalist and 
the Methodist are at one in their conclusions which are reached in dif- 
ferent ways. This agreement is not surprising, for it is impossible to 
do justice to the divers intellectual, ethical and spiritual activities of 
the centuries, nor to account for the manysided influence of Christianity, 
unless we recognize the humanistic and the evangelical strands, which 
are, as it were, the warp and woof of life at its noblest and best. 

Doctor Hough moves with a firm tread. His summaries of the various 
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contributions of the pre-Christian and Christian centuries with reference 
to the theme, enable him to construct an impressive and convincing ar- 
gument. Three lectures are given to a discussion of evangelicalism, 
three to humanism, and three to the agreements, differences and balanc 
ing of both in Christ, who is given his rightful position as Lord of all. 
For the purpose of the discussion certain repetitions were unavoidable 
but they help to make the argument more impregnable and the plea more 
acceptable, that the supremest call of to-day is for men marked by intel- 
lectual clarity and spiritual passion. 

This is not a volume of definitions but of characterizations done in 
the impressionistic manner. It shows the insight of full knowledge and 
the keen appreciation of real values. It thus summons us to larger con- 
solidations, which are necessary to make Christianity at home in all the 
world of individual and communal life, as respects every interest of men 
and nations. The evangelical note is seen in the Old Testament as well 
as in the idealisms of Plato, Mithraism, and Emerson. But its fullness is 
in the Christian experience of Divine grace with its moral vigor, its 
apprehension of God and its Atoning Cross. Their morbid otherworldli- 
ness made some evangelicals pessimists and extremists. At certain 
strategic points their social] passion was almost nil, and yet by a strange 
paradox they were the inspirers of missionary activities which were an 
earnest of what those in the evangelical] succession of a later day accom- 
plished. The humanists lived in a self-contained world. Their general 
outlook was provincial in a way different from that of the evangelicals. 
They ignored the supersensuous and regarded man as virtually the center 
of the universe in a pre-Copernican fashion. The protest was timely 
against the excessive bondage imposed upon the human mind by eccle- 
siastical scholasticism, but it went to the further extreme in discarding 
the legitimate ties of morality. There were other things admirable and 
helpful in both evangelicalism and humanism than what engages the 
attention of the critics and the advocates of both. 

One thing we must guard against in estimating great historical move- 
ments, and that is the tendency to characterize them in epigrams or in 
catchwords, which oftener betray emotional weakness and disguise flabby 
thought. The cure for this is a larger knowledge of history, to be studied 
not in the spirit of the sectarian or the nationalist but of the evangelical 
humanist. A counsel of Saint Chrysostom here comes to mind: “Let us 
then not merely look at the facts, but also carefully investigate the 
occasion, the cause, the motive, the difference of persons, and all the sur- 
rounding circumstances; for only so can we reach the truth.” This book 
is fully alive to these considerations. Above all it admirably shows how 
Jesus Christ combined in himself both Hellenism and Hebraism and has 
continued to meet the demands of the intellect for freedom, of the emo- 
tions for fervor, of the spirit for fullness, of the will for fidelity. He is 
the blessed Bringer of life and life more abundant. In making this truth 
clearer Doctor Hough has rendered an excellent service. 

Oscar L. JosEPH. 
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The Political Awakening of the Fast. By Grorck Matrrurw DvutcHer. 
New York, Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 


ABOUT once every five years it becomes necessary for those of us 
who are closely watching the progress of history in Asia to clean out our 
library shelves. A few standard volumes are permitted to remain for 
another quinquennium, and the rest are given to some library to put in 
cold storage or “generously” given away to any one who is willing to 
receive them. This is done that room may be made upon our shelves 
for the new volumes—more complete, more up-to-date, more satisfactory— 
that keep coming from the presses. Sufficient only unto each quin- 
quennium is its literature that deals with greater Asia. New days 
require new chronicles; the signs of the times vary with each evening's 
sunset. 

It is therefore with gratitude to George Matthew Dutcher, Hedding 
Professor of History, at Wesleyan University, that we make ample space 
on our shelves for his new book The Political Awakening of the East— 
Studies of Political Progress in Egypt, India, China, Japan and the 
Philippines. It is a combined history and encyclopedia of these lands 
within the compass of some 350 pages. To go carefully through these 
pages or to use its splendid Index, is to become educated in the matters 
which concern not only the Eastern peoples but also our whole new 
world. This book ought to go into the hands of every student and 
every pastor—to every one who handles, whether in diplomacy, business 
or the affairs of the church, the keys of the kingdom of Heaven on this 
globe—earth. 

Professor Dutcher writes with two great advantages. In the first 
place, he is a specialist in history. Who can adequately explain what 
is taking place in Asia to-day without a full knowledge of what took 
place in Europe and America yesterday? Again and again the author 
reminds us of the relationship between their present and our past. 
Wherein does the European Renaissance resemble and wherein does it 
explain the Chinese Renaissance of to-day? Are the Orientals making 
as rapid progress as the Europeans did? How has the West come to be 
guide and guardian of the ancient East? Is it superiority in race or 
merely time? 

In the second place, Professor Dutcher writes with the impressions 
of his round-the-world trip of study and investigation fresh upon him. 
He is not writing out of his library alone, with reference books, shears, 
and paste about him, but also, as it were, from the various vehicles in 
which he has been traveling. He has seen and heard and so declares 
unto us. 

The book is not a mere compendium of political progress in the five 
great storm-centers of the East (if he could only have included Turkey 
as well), but of economic progress as well. The two go together through- 
out—recognized as the obverse and reverse sides of the same move- 
ment. Not so fully does he go into the social and religious phases, though 
he calls their names and lines them up for inspection. His interest is 
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primarily political and economic. For this he marshals an array of 
facts and figures, which give his book the value of a scientific work and 
not the character of sentimental guess work. It goes under the micro- 
scope of close, critical scrutiny and comes out approved. It can be 
trusted. 

In handling in detail the recent history of these regions and in 
weighing its significance it is amazing how steady his hand is, as he 
deals out justice in every situation to all concerned. He is fair and yet 
frank; frank and yet fair. What the British have actually done for 
Egypt and India, and yet what Egypt and India desire and need for 
self-realization—all are calmly recognized. He would not have the 
British withdraw from India, nor the Americans from the Philippines, 
and yet he heartily commends self-government and nationhood in both 
these regions. He speaks dispassionately of and to men of all races and 
governments. There is no propaganda in this work—except the propa- 
ganda of good will all round and fair play to all. 

Whether out of his studies or out of his travels, he has gained mar- 
velous insight into the real problems of Eastern peoples and their proper 
solutions. His pen, like a good steel plough, goes deep and turns over 
the under-soil. Passage after passage I have marked where what is 
not obvious in a situation or what is not generally recognized is thrown 
on the screen and held there long enough till carefully read and under- 
stood. This is no hasty, half-digested, ill-advised piece of writing, but 
one which shows the workings of intelligent comprehension and mature 
judgment. 

The work suffers from its excellencies. It is too solid and matter 
of fact. It marches like heavy infantry. One could wish more light 
touches, some defter strokes of “style.” It is a book for assigned reading, 
whether the assignor be one’s self or another. It does not always read 
itself. 

Many places could be pointed where there is unnecessary repeti- 
tion, and at least three or four places where I differ with the author's 
statements. Yet these are minor and do not affect the accuracy of the 
work as a whole. 

To return to commendation. Throughout we have the note of hope- 
fulness. We are not headed for the black abyss, but for the successful 
working out of our national and human problems. There is no frantic 
waving of the red flags of danger, although the seriousness of certain 
situations is fully recognized. Somehow the author has faith in man— 
be he yellow or brown or white. He has faith in the much maligned 
student group and in the coming generation. As in the past, so in the 
future where dangers like a mountain range overtower man, man forces 
the ascent and finds the passes. 

His faith in the future rests not only on his readings of past history 
but on his implicit faith in the power of the Christian ethic. He sees it 
at work as strong leaven. He is not afraid to have it tested in all circum- 
stances. Christianity in the East is not to be protected but exposed. If 
it cannot survive without life-belts, then let it sink. But “it is scarcely 
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conceivable that international law should fail to remain essentially 
Christian or that Christian principles should fail to rule in its applica- 
tion. On the other hand Christian exclusiveness and superiority toward 
non-Christian nations must give place in the future to Christian brother- 
hood.” In this spirit Christianity can afford to be generous—‘“Christianity 
can afford to be tolerant if it is right.” 

To Christian missions he gives due recognition for their proper share 
in bringing about the profound changes under review. Not as a mis- 
sionary does he write, but as the historian giving credit where credit is 
due. In the Christian contribution he gives first place to the educational 
achievement of missions. 

In fact it is on the note of faith in the triumph of Christianity that 
this traveler-historian brings his book to its close. 

“The progress of the Christian faith, both as a religious and as a 
political influence, has been vastly greater in the past hundred years than 
in any other period of its history. Such evidences of its vitality and 
power afford a reasonable hope that Christianity will be able to hold 
its own in furnishing the principles and affording the driving power of 
administration in whatever organic form the brotherhood of nations may 
take.” 


Madison, N. J. 


Oscan MacMit1an Buck. 


The Missionary Evangel. By Epwin DuBose Movuzon. Pp. 181. The 
Cokesbury Press (Nashville, Tenn.) Price $1.50. ° 


Tuese Fondren Lectures, delivered before the school of theology of 
the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, by Bishop Mouzon, 
state strongly and sincerely those essential elements in Christian truth 
which should be used in missionary activities. Here are the topics: “The 
Evangel and the Bible,” “The Message Concerning the Human Soul,” “The 
Christian View of God,” “The Gospel of the Cross,” “The Sanctification of 
All Life.” 

He finds in the Bible, not a book like the Koran, “an objective and 
final authority to coerce the minds of men,” but a growing revelation to 
be interpreted by the Light of the World, Jesus Christ “the finality of the 
Bible.” And he proclaims this truth as to any preaching or teaching: 
“Only thus [by religious experience] can any man get his Gospel. Not 
until, in his own personal experience, he has been able to interpret the 
facts of redemption, has he any right to speak of my Gospel. He may 
preach but his voice is only an echo; his preaching is without authority.” 

This principle by which Bishop Mouzon emphasizes the Evangel in 
the Bible is carried out in all the other lectures. We have a Bible that 
leads us to God, and not a God who refers us to a Book. 

Concerning the Gospel of the Cross, he sees in Christianity the 
Religion of Redemption. “Jesus died because he wanted to live. 
Literally he embraced death.” He accepts those notable New Testament 
words, Ransome, Reconciliation, and Propitiation, but regards them as 
“the language not of technical theology, but of living Christian expe- 
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rience.” He does not use such words as “substitute” in presenting the 
“Death of Christ.” While he does not deny their value to some penitent 
sinners, he sees something far greater—the sympathy of Christ with 
humanity, his identification with our suffering and sorrow. Thus is 
revealed the sinfulness of sin and the righteousness of God. Moreover 
the Cross must be an element in our own lives. That Eternal Sacrifice 
must be constantly revealed in sacrificial service. 

Bishop Mouzon, as a true Methodist, crowns his messages with that 
Wesleyan ideal of Holiness to the Lord under the title, “The Sanctifica- 
tion of All Life.” Everything must be saved, the soul to the uttermost, 
the human body, womanhood from subjection, childhood from neglect, 
human nature from all indignities such as not only the slavery of yester- 
day, but the industrial slavery of to-day. 

Therefore the purpose of Evangelism and of Missions is not to 
establish a church but to save human society. Man is above all institu- 
tions, and wherever any institution is exalted above manhood it has ended 
its own life and meaning. 

If this book and that previous work by the same author, noticed in 
the Mernopist Review of September-October, 1924, Fundamentalism and 
Methodism, could be read and absorbed by Methodism and all other 
denominations of to-day, it would end the present controversial strife 
which is real heresy on both factional sides of the struggle. Bishop 
Mouzon is a genuine Fundamentalist whose faith is built on the spiritual 
foundation of Christ rather than upon dogma, and he is a real Modernist 
whose open mind looks forward as well as backward. 


Economic Liberalism. By Jacop H. HoLianper. Pp. 197. New York 
and Cincinnati. The Abingdon Press. Price $1.50. 


TuatT great teacher of historical theology, Doctor George R. Crooks, 
once said to this reviewer: “A wise radicalism is the true conservatism.” 
Professor Hollander, political economist, of Johns Hopkins University, in 
his lectures on the Bennett Foundation at Wesleyan University, in 1925, 
builds upon much the same basis when he declares that “liberalism in its 
economic phase involves an extension of the principle of democracy 
from political to economic and social affairs.” 

It is both a religious and a moral blessing that to most of its 
professors to-day, political economy has ceased to be the “dismal science” 
of yesterday. To such purely mechanical principles as “supply and 
demand” have been added the higher sociological ideals of human rights 
and the true standards of living. This loftier position is the key to 
these discussions by Professor Hollander. 

After defining the Meaning of Economic Liberalism as already noted, 
he applies it as follows: “Liberalism and the Price Level,” “Liberalism 
and Taxation,” “Liberalism and Trade Unionism,” “Liberalism and Social 
Reform,” and ends with “Economic Liberalism and the American Spirit.” 
While these positions are decidedly progressive, no revolutionary method 
is involved in them. The better economic order will be evolved by the 
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preaching and practice of a wise liberalism. For our readers, who are 
mostly ministers, nothing in this work has higher meaning and value 
than its criticism of the church and its appeal to Christianity: 

“From another and very different quarter comes the promise of 
further liberalizing influence. Historically, the relation of the churches 
to social reform has been a periodic cycle of inertia, awakened interest, 
active crusade, lapsing again into inertia. Some part of this recurring 
insensitiveness is traceable to the cramping effect of theological formula. 
Of these, the exploitation of biblical texts, ‘The poor shall never cease 
out of the land,’ and ‘Ye have the poor always with you,’ is the most 
familiar and the least creditable. Historically, this argument is to be 
associated with the early phase of emotional faith and material relief 
in which almsgiving, having detached itself from philanthropy on the 
one side and from social good on the other, degenerated into a mode 
of expiatory penance. Mr. Lecky reminds us how this form of ‘selfish 
charity,’ wherein ‘men gave money to the poor simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer was alto- 
gether foreign to their thoughts,’ acquired at last gigantic proportions 
and exercised a most pernicious influence upon Christianity. If ‘alms 
are paid to the credit of the giver, and are realized as such by him in 
the after-world,’ the persistence of poverty serves some end. Want is 
at least not purposeless if salvation may be acquired in relieving it. 

“In our own day an appeal to biblical authority as warrant for the 
continued existence of economic want represents, as I have elsewhere 
suggested, a vicious exegesis whereby humanitarian appeal is perverted 
into quietest assent. That the interval between wealth and want is 
great, that standards of existence are progressive, that material well- 
being is social justice—this is the real meaning of the message. Any 
other interpretation implies a theology which would predestine masses 
of men to physical suffering and mental degradation in order that the 
well-endowed may attain mental calm and spiritual grace. 

“The structural organization of religious bodies also has delayed 
church leadership in social reform. It has never been easy for the 
pulpit to give over moral homilies and doctrinal commentation to preach 
economic justice. Traditional avoidance warns off, and the shadow of 
vested interests discourages. The finer spirits have thrown off such 
restraints and assumed spiritual leadership in social issues. On occa- 
sions too, when the nation has stood hesitant, the organized churches of 
the land have swung full-line to the side of civic mortality and social 
well-being. But sporadic militancy and intermittent crusade cannot take 
the place of sustained advocacy in advancing the cause of Liberalism. 

“Here, again, a new condition has developed. Within the past decade 
the most important religious groups have avowed their responsibility in 
promoting social justice, by pronouncements that in content and spirit 
might serve as veritable charters of Economic Liberalism. Instead of the 
time-honored platitudes of pulpit altruism there are specific declarations 
and definite allegiances,” 
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The Diary of a Country Parson: the Reverend James Woodforde, 1758-1781. 
Edited by JoHN Beresrorp. Oxford University Press, 1924. 


Tuts admirably printed and edited diary should be of exceptional 
interest to country ministers and to those of the Episcopal and Meth- 
odist denominations especially. For the time covered is the third quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, and the life of the time, especially on its 
social, moral, and ecclesiastical sides, is intimately and frankly reflected 
through the life-experiences and conduct of one who was thoroughly a 
son of the times and of the Establishment. 

It is made abundantly evident why Methodism should have come 
abroad and how great an advance in the spirit of the church had been 
made when Keble, Kingsley, and the like appeared in its midst. 

One can compare this Diary with the records of Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne. The Rev. James Woodforde is thoroughly geared into the social 
system and life of his day. There is no evidence that he in any manner 
held a “plumb-line in Israel.” References to bodily comforts and pleas- 
ures are among the most numerous in the book. He drank freely; 
apparently saw nothing wrong in taking advantage of smuggled goods 
of various sorts; and was an avid gamester and a frequent bettor. When 
the moral frailties of the time came close home to him in the case of a 
parishioner, he treats it entirely in a formal ecclesiastical manner, 
though with an occasional pious exclamation.* His conduct of parochial 
duties was clearly on this level. He carefully notes all expenditures and 
all fees and receipts. There is not the slightest evidence that religion 
was a warm or vital experience of his life. His churches and parishes 
were literally “livings” to him. His moral sense was entirely conven- 
tional, as he came into contact with the criminal system of that day; 
the foreign wars of the nation; the devastations of small-pox, and the 
moral laxity of the times. : 

One wonders if, should anyone representing the high average, among 
our country ministers to-day, put himself on record, as did the Rev. 
James Woodforde, the correlation between the Times and the Person 
would be much different. It is only when one reads a diary like this that 
the measure in which the individual, and particularly a pastor, reflects 
and participates in the events of the times, and has the opportunity for 
vital leadership in the actual conduct of life, becomes vividly apparent. 

There is thus a real spiritual dynamic in this historic diary. It is 
a book which, at least, those who presume to lead in the elevation of the 
masses of the country pastorate, might well have at hand. 

Evanston, Ill. Wri L. Batrey. 


American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music. By Frank J. Mercatr. 
Pp. 373. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1925. 


Tue reader of this book would have been saved some disappointment 
if the word Early had been prefixed to the title. In the first three of the 
five “parts” sixty-eight composers or compilers born previous to the year 
1800 are treated, and thus is afforded a somewhat comprehensive view 
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of early sacred music in America. Mr. Metcalf has collected a large 
amount of interesting and valuable biographical and bibliographical ma- 
terial, many of the articles having previously appeared in The Choir. 
Journal, There are also more than a score of photographic illustrations, 
mostly from old tune books. 

If any doubt exists concerning the constantly changing taste of the 
public in sacred music, the doubter should note that of the two dozen 
names in Part I, covering dates of a century and a half, 1689-1837, only 
the last, Daniel Read, is represented in the present Methodist Hymnal, 
namely, by the tune “Lisbon”; and only four of those in Part II are 
represented, each by a single tune, these tunes being “Fillmore,” “Coro- 
nation,” “Nettleton,” and “Communion.” 

Mr. Metcalf says comparatively little about the tunes themselves; 
but such a statement as that on page 194, attributing a large proportion 
of the tunes in present use to Hastings and Mason, indicates that the 
author’s historical sense is superior to his musical knowledge or judg- 
ment, In the Methodist Hymnal, for instance, Hastings has five tunes, 
Mason about thirty, and Dykes and Barnby more than half a hundred 
each. The author's attempt on page 237 to describe and criticize the 
music of “Lead, kindly light” is even more conclusive. It would have 
been a great addition to the volume could it have included some musical 
analysis of these older tunes, and description of their peculiarities. 

The value of the old “singing-school” for the development of this 
early music is clear. Noteworthy also is the list of relatively obscure 
places which were centers or sources of the culture of sacred music, 
such as Windsor, Conn.; Windsor, Vt.; Farmington and Machias, Me.; 
Exeter, N. H.; Sherburn, N. Y., etc. 

Part IV at first appears to include the musicians who have followed, 
born since 1800; but the selection is very incomplete and haphazard. 
For example, John Henry Newman stands first, neither composer, com- 
piler, nor American. Creamer, Haley and Spafford do not seem to have 
been musicians, while P. P. Bliss, who set Mr. Spafford’s hymn, “It is well 
with my soul,” to music, has no section devoted to his numerous com- 
positions. 

Part V is even more miscellaneous and incomplete. “The Revivalist 
group” should naturally be supplemented with at least some account of 
the enormous amount of other popular religious music written and pub- 
lished during the last half century, slight as the value of much of it may 
be. Mr. Sankey, for instance, is not discussed at all. If the omission 
of numerous living musicians is to be defended on the ground that the 
matter is confined to those who have passed away, the question might 
well be raised why Thoro Harris is singled out to be included? 

It may be doubted, indeed, if “The Revivalist was the most popular 
collection of evangelistic hymns and tunes issued during the last cen- 
tury.” What of Gospel Songs? Considerable is said about the 1849 
edition of the Methodist Hymn Book, which contained no music; but 
little notice is given to the edition of 1878, which was the first to contain 
music. William Hunter, who was one of the 1878 revision committee, 
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is given nearly a page; but Galvin S. Harrington, who did most of the 
work of setting the Methodist Hymn Book to music, is not mentioned 
- anywhere. No more is the latter’s tune, “Homeward Bound,” though 
J. W. Dadmun, under whose name the tune masqueraded for many years, 
is given a paragraph. Mrs. Knapp’s music deserves more consideration, 
while Messrs. Ives, Granade, Hanby, Scott, Barlow, Staughton, Adams 
and West, and Mrs. James and Mrs. Buell are not apparently responsible 
for any music. “Joseph B. Dykes” and “Middletown College” may be 
regarded as mere slips. A second edition might well combine parts IV 
and V, with important omissions and equally important additions. 
K. P. H. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Grorce Tuomas Wuire Parrick, 
Ph.D. Professor of Philosophy in the University of lowa. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HEGEL said it was only the animals who are not metaphysicians. And 
if, as it is generally agreed, the ability to think in general concepts is the 
most distinguishing feature separating man from the animals, then we 
are human to the degree that we are metaphysicians. For philosophy, 
with metaphysics as its most basic division, seeks to think things through, 
aiming at a reasoned system; for, as J. E. Creighton says, “Its postulate 
is that there is nothing irrational, or from its very nature incomprehen- 
sible, in the nature of the world.” And it is a good sign that American 
scholarship should contribute within a few months of each other such 
praiseworthy introductions to philosophy as that of Dr. Brightman and 
this one by Dr. Patrick. 

The outstanding merit of this work is that it is both comprehensive 
and fair. The author describes concisely but adequately every system 
worthy to be considered philosophical, and his descriptions are in har- 
mony with the protagonists of the respective systems. He says he sets 
forth no system of his own. And this is true. But this does not mean 
that his endeavor to be impartial is to be understood as a pretense that the 
discussions are wholly impersonal. No one able to write on philosophy 
would be able to hold such an attitude. So he promptly states his general 
standpoint. It is, “I suppose,” to quote his own words, “realistic and 
pluralistic, and I hope, theistic, certainly idealistic, and quite unmistak- 
ably optimistic.” Perhaps his deploring “the ancient but unnecessary 
conflict between religion and science” will make clearer, at least in 
intention, his philosophical position. 

As a matter of fact, all systems at last, when all is said and done, 
must fall into one of two classes: Materialism and Spiritualism. And it is 
beyond question that the author is no materialist. He claims that “the 
new discoveries in radio-activity have changed almost over night our 
whole conception of matter, so that the term ‘Materialism’ would now have 
little meaning.” He shows that Haeckel’s materialistic monism is a system 
of hyloyoism, “having its roots in a kind of profound dualism, although 
Haeckel thought it was the strictest monism.” Haeckel attributed to 
matter not a few qualities which belong to spirit, Thus he was able to 
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deceive himself and others. Hence the claim of the author is correct. 
Haeckel thought he was a monist when logically he was a dualist. Thus 
Haeckel could only be a materialist by self-deception. 

The author speaks of “the absurd claim of Materialism that matter is 
the only reality.” Such a view has been an obnoxious one for the most 
part in the history of philosophy. The author says “the great philosophers 
of history have for the most part not been materialistic,” and he names 
Plato, Aristotle, Saint Augustine, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. And we think we are not mistaken when we say the 
author’s real position is Personalism. He observes that many modern 
thinkers have taught that there is nothing more real or more ultimate 
than Self or Personality.” And speaking of Personalism he holds that 
“This philosophy takes its stand firmly upon the incontestable fact of 
personality.” And these strong words are justified, coming from one who 
claims that “the one thing I cannot doubt is the existence of myself as a 
person and a member of a society of persons.” And he quotes with 
approval from A. H. Thorndike the following: “Those things which 
respond neither to the mechanics of matter nor to the laws of reason are 
still chief among human values and most appealing to literature. Soul, 
self, mind, character, personality, by whatever name it is called, still 
continues to inspire the creative imagination both of those who extol and 
those who belittle its power. The spiritual life of the individual or the 
nation or the race comes more and more to demand the services of litera- 
ture.” It demands the services of literature because when you take per- 
sonality, human and divine, out of literature, you have no great literature. 
The author also cites, among other personalists, Borden P. Bowne and 
M. W. Calkins, saying of their systems: “Their wholesomeness and their 
ethical idealism insure their lasting value.” 

The bibliography is excellent. There is a general list, and special 
references at the close of each chapter. The index is good. The book 
is to be welcomed. It will prove a helpful and inspiring addition to any 
library, especially that of the preacher. Frank W. CoLuier. 

American University. 


The East Window and Other Sermons. By Hatrorp E. Luccock. Pp. 
219. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Here are a dozen unique sermons marching upward on the same road 
as The Haunted House, that previous volume of novel and inimitable 
discourses: delivered by Doctor Luccock. Sermons cannot be properly 
reviewed; they are the highest possible form of rhetoric, for they address 
the conscience and will as well as the emotions and intellect. 

Probably some academic homilists would regard such out-of-the- 
way sermons as bizarre productions, but those dreary fellows generally 
say the same of all original and creative messages. The truths held by 
this preacher are as old as the stars but his portrayal of them is as modern 
as the last invention of today. He demonstrates that the eternal gospel 
can be stated in the thought forms of any age, and that no previous 
human era has furnished richer material for preaching. 
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One remarkable feature of Dr. Luccock’s style is not only his wealth 
of almost weird illustration but the affluence of striking quotations made 
from contemporary literature. He is able to discover in the works of 
these writers of today sparks of spiritual fire which many of us have 
overlooked in our constant complaint of their decadence. Does he not 
demonstrate the fact that genius in spite of its depression is a divine gift 
that cannot utterly fail to blaze with inspiration? 

Note these striking subjects: The Bast Window, Facing the Music, 
The Emerging Christ, The Dead Line, Shun Genealogies, Heretics, and as 
many more. In one of them he points out some of the actual supreme 
heresies of our time: Listless and commonplace religion, lack of an 
active spirit of love, refusal or failure to apply the gospel to all of life, 
and the confining of piety to the little local and racial corners in which 
small folks live. Dogmatists would not agree with such a catalogue of 
schisms, but those are precisely the things condemned by Jesus. He shows 
in the final sermon that there may be so-called virtues as deadly as the 
Seven Deadly Sins. That may be true of such useful qualities as patience, 
loyalty, patriotism, thrift, zeal, order and even—Piety. Surely a self- 


centered religion merely of comfort and peace may be as deadly as any 
sin. 




































































Humor, fancy and the poetic touch, joined to spiritual insight and 
warm human passion—these are among the qualities that place these 
sermons upon a quite exclusive, and indeed matchless place of their own. 










The Historical Development of Christianity. By Oscar L. Josern, Litt.D. 
(Life and Religion Series. Edited by Frank K. Sanpers and Henry 
A. SHerMan.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Ir it is true that the Christian religion can be adequately understood 
only through a knowledge of its historic appearances and its functioning 
through the centuries, then it is surely also true that many Christians 
are very poorly equipped for the endeavor to apprehend its meaning. 
One of the most extraordinary things about contemporary Christianity is 
just the amazing ignorance of Christian history which characterizes 
hundreds of thousands of Christians. Men and women who will scarcely 
peruse stately tomes can, however, be induced to read brief and yet 
careful accounts of the salient facts regarding the biography of Christian 
leaders and the history of the Christian Church. It is highly gratifying 
that books of just the right sort are being written and published. And 
a number of them have come from American students and scholars. A 
few years ago Professor Williston Walker produced a volume, The Great 
Men of the Church, which is in reality an approach to Christian history 
through Christian biography. Dr. Robert Leonard Tucker in a bright 
and graphic and sympathetic fashion has presented a series of brief 
biographies selected from most of the periods of the life of the Christian 
religion in the world in his book, Builders of the Church. Dr. Paul Hutch- 
inson in a clear and incisive style gives an account of the sweep and the 
onward movement of Christianity in his effective book, The Spread of 
Christianity. And now Dr. Oscar L. Joseph has done a piece of work for 
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which we should all be grateful in the volume, The Historical Develop- 
ment of Christianity. In a very fine sense Doctor Joseph is a man of 
Christian erudition. He has read very widely and with a range of sym- 
pathy which gets possession of the real secrets of the men whose writings 
he has perused. It is clear enough as one reads this brief but careful 
piece of writing that its author has in his own mind a great and ample 
picture of the Christian Church. He has fed his mind with such manifold 
materials, he has brooded so deeply over the meanings of men and ideas, 
of institutions and events, that his writing has a touch of maturity not 
often found in such a volume. To be sure, no careful student of the 
history of Christianity is likely to agree with all the interpretations to 
be found in such a book. But Doctor Joseph has written very sanely and 
wisely. And with his type of mind he is more likely to err in the direc- 
tion of too great urbanity in the midst of clashing opinions rather than 
too little. Sometimes his titles are particularly effective, as in the case 
of “Rationalism and Revivalism” or “Romanticism and Criticism.” And 
once and again he shows great skill in summing up a man or a movement 
in a trenchant phrase. Doctor Joseph has made a place all his own among 
the more thoughtful and serious preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States. It is a happy and heartening thing to find 
such a man in the pastorate. And it is a pleasure to welcome the ripe and 
mature books which come from his pen. The very fact that such books 
as The Historical Development of Christianity are within the reach of 
his thoughtful laymen and his young people who are passing through 
college puts a responsibility upon every pastor. For such books deserve 
something better than a place of unread dignity upon library shelves. The 
very fiber of the men and women who make up the body of our churches 
would possess new quality if they would make their own the body of 
knowledge which is to be found in The Historical Development of 
Christianity.. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Lynn Harotp Hoven. 


The Advantages of a Handicap. By M.S. Rice. Pp. 217. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Tuose who have read those sermonic volumes Dust and Destiny and 
The Expected Church will certainly purchase and devour this fine feast 
of spiritual truth. They are messages straight from the heart of God, 
through the heart of the preacher to the hearts of the hearers. Rich in 
original illustration, strong and simple in expression, often quite epi- 
grammatic, and all flowing from a warm and forceful personality—these 
are real sermons which should certainly not merely stir up thought, and 
inspire emotion but persuade the will. That text, “The lame take the 
prey,” certainly intimates that the handicaps of life may become an 
armor for victory. Surely it is an “Unexpected Blessing,” if the traveler 
who passes through the sad and sorrowful valley of Baca can “make 
it a well.” There is a way to find “Rest by Escape,” and one can well 
picture “Man’s God” as a sequel to “God’s Man.” All these twelve ser- 
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mons are gripping messages to both head and heart. Doctor Rice is a 
great preacher, but it is not his greatness that will move you most in 
these discourses but the more glorious greatness of Jesus Christ. 


Die Hellenistische Mystcrienreligion und das Alte Testament. By Rupo.r 
Kitrer. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 


In 1904 M. Friedlander published a book on Greek Philosophy in the 
Old Testament, and attempted to prove that the Psalms and the Wisdom 
Books contained traces of Greek thought. Now Kittel, professor in 
Leipsic and author of a well-known history of the Israelites, finds in the 
Old Testament a number of conceptions similar to those current in the 
Hellenistic mystery religions. The most striking parallels pointed out 
in this volume are: 1. A divine child, born of a virgin, is to usher in the 
golden age (Isa. 7. 14ff.; 9. 1ff.; 11. 1ff.). 2. Aeon is god, God is eternity. 
3. The divine spirit can take possession of human beings, especially kings 
and prophets. 4. In the worship and in mystical experience man attains 
a communion with God which is a token of immortality (Psa. 73. 23-28). 

The unbiased and critical reader of this valuable investigation will 
ask whether there are unmistakable parallels between the religion of 
Israel and the mystery cults and, if they are unquestionable, whether 
they are to be explained by actual borrowing of one religion from the 
other. 

After the time of Alexander the Great, Jews (outside of Palestine) 
and Gentiles, under’ the spell of the current syncretism, were wont to 
identify Judaism with heathenism. Artapanus claims that Musaeus is 
Moses; in Asia Minor, Sabazios was identified with the Lord Sabaoth (just 
as the chief god of the Lycaonians is called Zeus in Acts 14. 13). If 
such opinions are to be considered fanciful, what weight is to be given 
to Hippolytus, who identifies Isa. 7. 14 with the Eleusinian mysteries? 
I cannot agree with Kittel when he adopts this view, and claims that 
Isaiah knows of a wonderful birth of a divine child from a divine mother 
(who, during the exile, came to be considered a virgin). Judaism never 
conceived the possibility of the incarnation of a god or the apotheosis of 
aman. If Immanuel is a god simply because he shall eat milk and honey, 
we can all become gods. As to the mother, there is no indication in the 
Hebrew text that she is divine, and it is only in the Greek version that 
she is made a virgin. Even if the Alexandrian translators found a paral- 
lel to Isa. 7 in the Eleusinian mysteries or in the worship of Kore, even 
if they identified Immanuel with Aeon (and it is by no means certain 
that they did), their views are irrelevant for the exegesis of the Hebrew 
text, particularly if it is from the pen of Isaiah. Is it true that in the 
Old Testament eternity is the essence of deity, and that “Jehovah is eter- 
nity, he is the Aeon” (p. 80)? Does Isaiah, more or less unconsciously, 
use the myth of Horus or Adonis, giving to it an ethical contents (p. 68f.) ? 
And did the Israelites celebrate annually the enthroning of Jehovah and 
of the king, enacting a mystery symbolizing the mystic unity of deity and 
sovereign (p. 83f.)? Is the wnio mystica a common religious experience 
among the Israelites (p. 85)? To believe all this would require an act 
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of faith; parallels between the Old Testament and the mystery religions 
close enough to presuppose actual borrowing can be detected only by 
reading between the lines something that is not there in the present 
text, following the interpretation of Hippolytus and Epiphanius. This 
being the case, it seems rather a waste of energy to try to prove that 
Isaiah influenced the mystery cults of Alexandria. If the comparative 
method in biblical interpretation is not kept within reasonable bounds, 
it will be possible, with arguments just as convincing as those of Kittel, 
to show that Horace and Vergil were influenced by Isaiah; for Horace 
(Carm., i, ii, 50) calls the divine ruler pater atque princeps (Isaiah: the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace), and Vergil (Eccl. 4. 22), in 
picturing the coming golden age, says: “Nor shall the herds dread great 
lions” (Isa. 11. 6f.). 
Rosert H. Preirrer. 
Boston University School of Theology. 


The Peril of Power. By Henry Howarp. Pp. 258. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


Here is a book of sermons that will fool you! Most of our preachers 
have probably heard of Howard by this time. He is the Australian 
Wesleyan who has been invited to occupy Jowett’s former American 
throne. Many men may have a queer sensation upon reading sermon 
number one. If anyone ever yielded to “The Peril of Power,” behold 
Brother Howard approaching, on the step, and with the due guard and 
sign, of all that peril involves. Upon reading that first sermon, their 
first impulse might be to put the book far from them. And that is pre- 
cisely where they would go wide of the mark! 

For, until you come to the last one you meet a different Howard, a 
Christian, a preacher, a psychologist, and a personality registering above 
par. Whatever possessed the man in the first and last sermon, only a 
psycho-analyst would venture to determine. For in all the rest of the 
book, he grapples with big themes in a big way, and furnishes fresh and 
vigorous proof that “we are compelled to construe God through Jesus 
Christ or else to misconstrue him.” 

He does not preach about little subjects, even in those pathetic utter- 
ances to which we made reference. It is this that impresses one about 
him: he preaches on great themes. You never read the like of some of 
his sermons. You get sentences that sparkle, arguments that startle, 
logic that impels, and consistency of consecration. All by the same man 
who wrote sermons one and twenty-two! Can it be that the rest of us 
also are divided personalities? 

Turn from that violent first sermon to sermon number six and see 
what a genius can do with a familiar passage. “The Sunset Call” was 
reproduced in the Advocates. It deserved to be. “Service, the Sign of 
Greatness,” has in it everything that makes a sermon great. He uses 
scientific facts with consummate skill. He even essays, in sermon fifteen, 
to spiritualize sleep in some super-Freudian fashion. Between a doubt- 
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ful beginning and a rather dull end, the pulpiteer’s craftsmanship is 
exemplified and glorified. 
JoHN M. VERSTEEG. 
Port Jervis, New York. 





BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ir the multiplication of books on religious education is an indication 
of a growing interest in its principle and practice, then the prospects are 
encouraging for the appearance of a better type of Christian and church 
member. Never has the need been greater for those who are informed 
as to the facts of religion and the work of the church, who are instructed 
in Christian thought and duty, and who are inspired to walk in the ways 
of Christian living. The church which conceives and carries out its 
obligation in these directions is justified in contemplating the future 
with hopefulness. In the final analysis, it is the preacher who must give 
attention to formulating and developing an educational program for the 
building up of the church. Other matters must also be considered but 
this is of supreme importance. Here is an array of books that have 
appeared within recent months, on various phases of the task. They are 
not of equal value but all have something suggestive for the worker in 
this field of the greatest promise and of the most exacting demands. 

The best book is Method in Teaching Religion, by Grorce H. Betts 
and Maxton O. HawrHorne (Abingdon Press, $2.50). This volume gathers 
up much that Professor Betts has discussed in his previous volumes, 
notably The Curriculum of Religious Education, noticed in the Mernopist 
Review for January, 1925. The word “method” should not lead one to 
expect readymade programs. These have to be worked out according 
to varying needs. What is more to the point are questions of attitude, 
objectives, approaches, principles, and appraisals of several types of 
teaching. To say that the book is scientific means that it is orderly, 
practical, true to the facts of life, with a minimum of theory as such 
and a maximum counsel how to teach religion so as to secure the 
best results in Christian character. This is not a book for beginners but 
for preachers and teachers who have already given much thought to the 
urgent responsibility resting upon all who are pledged to this strategic 
business in Protestantism. Several sessions devoted to a discussion of 
this book at preachers’ meetings would be exceedingly beneficial. 

Another book of almost equal value is The Curriculum of Religious 
Education, by Wri1i1AM C. Bower (Scribners, $2.25). Except for the title 
it is unlike Betts’ volume. The author recognizes the relation of knowl- 
edge to experience in keeping with the project principle. He faces the 
problem involved in giving better effect to this relationship and expounds 
some of the essential principles needed to impart and deepen Christian 
experience. He lays a substantial foundation by first considering cur- 
rent theories of education and then he builds up a solid argument for 
valuations and expressional behavior in accord with Christian ideals 
and practice. 
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There is a tendency to overstress the word “creative” but it is defensi- 
ble in the book on Creative Teaching, by Joun W. Suter (Macmillan, $1). 
These seventy-five short informal letters are written with insight and a 
sense of practical values. Their timely counsel and encouragement will 
help the rank and file of teachers. 

It is assumed that the average teacher should know something of 
psychology but most of the manuals are too technical. This difficulty is 
removed in Psychology for Bible Teachers, by Evwarp A. ANnNett (Scrib- 
ners, $1.50). Eighteen chapters treat of such subjects as mind and body, 
ideas, memory, imagination, instincts, heredity, habit, will, conscience, 
conversion in a lucid and simple style, with direct bearing on the religious 
training of the young. It is a suggestive textbook for teachers’ meetings 
and for private study. 

Another book, equally helpful, is More Psychology and the Christian 
Life, by T. W. Pym (Doran, $1.60). The author has thought out his con- 
clusions and he has the gift of clear writing. Particular attention is 
given to the place of imagination in belief, faith, the will and instinct. 
There are some wholesome sections on the culture of the emotions. 

This is a fitting place to introduce the biography of Marion Lawrance, 
by Harotp G. Lawrance (Revell, $4). This well-known leader, rightly 
called “an ambassador of childhood,” is deservedly honored in this 
spacious volume. He was General Secretary of the World Sunday School 
Association during the period of transition and his considerable services 
helped in no small measure to create the present enlarged interest 
in religious education, and to develop the present outlook of opportunity 
and responsibility before the churches. 

Mr. Lawrance exercised such a healthy influence because of his com- 
mon sense, genuine passion, knowledge of what is worth while, and 
ability to give first things their first place. These qualities are seen 
in My Message to Sunday School Workers (Doran, $2), a volume of 
twenty-five selected addresses on questions that matter most in this 
manysided business of the church. 

The history of the movement from its lowly beginnings and the 
demands that now confront it is ably described in The Sunday School in 
the Modern World, edited by D. P. TuHomson (Doran, $2). The stand- 
point is British and differs in some respects from that in the United 
States. But these eighteen chapters by men who speak with authority 
have a great deal that deserves our earnest thought. 

Similarly suggestive is Winning the Children for Christ, also edited 
by D. P. THomson (Doran, $1.75). These twelve essays frankly face 
the question of evangelism, on which vital subject clear thinking is 
most desirable, such as is found in these pages. 

Leaders of Intermediate, Senior, and Young People’s classes will 
find good material in Teaching the Youth of the Church, by CyYnrTHia 
P. Mavs (Doran, $1.75). It is written with due regard to the findings of 
psychology and pedagogy, and is well adapted to meet the problems of 
growing youth, especially by means of the project method of teaching. 

This method offers unlimited possibilities by the creation of situa- 
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tions and the development of attitudes. Its use by the various grades is 
well discussed in One Hundred Projects for the Church School, by Mitton 
C. Towner (Doran, $1.60). Truly the Sunday school is getting into 
closer touch with actual life without the handicap of prepossessions and 
prejudices. , 

The ministry of teaching as a specific function of the church is con- 
structively discussed in Character Building in a Democracy, by W. 8. 
ATHEARN (Macmillan, $1.75). The emphasis is laid on the educational 
method as a means of extending the kingdom of God. Its relation to 
moral and social questions is well brought out. The chapters on “Spirit- 
ual Illiteracy anid Its Remedies,” “The Evolution of the Church School,” 
“Evangelism and Religious Education” squarely face the duty of 
Protestantism. 

The scope of religious education must extend beyond the limited 
field of the Sunday school. The question, however, always has to do with 
trained teachers. Another question is how to secure the best results 
by avoiding duplication with the inevitable evils of competition and con- 
fusion within and without the church. Current Week-Day Religious 
Education, by Puitie H. Lorz (Abingdon Press, $2), thoroughly reviews 
the status of such education and suggests ways of correlation whereby 
week-day instruction might supplement what is done in the Sunday 
school with favorable reactions upon both. It is the best manual on a 
subject of growing importance. 

The need in religious education to study facts as facts in a scientific 
spirit is duly stressed in Liberal Christianity and Religious Education, 
by ApeL.aipe T. Case (Macmillan, $2). The inference that this is possible 
only where liberal views are accepted is an unjustified assumption. The 
book is too negative after the fashion of some writers who confuse 
theories with conclusions and who in spite of the disclaimer rely on 
books to the exclusion of a study of life. 

The charge that colleges are godless is gratuitous. To be sure, the 
students are thinking independently and at times erratically, but they 
are ready to follow sympathetic guidance. A Creed for College Men, by 
Huen A. Moran (Macmillan, $1.25), is the result of discussions with 
student groups intended to lead them into the light. This book can ad- 
vantageously be made the basis for similar discussions in adult classes 
which desire to do some straight thinking. 

Addresses to young people which are not “preachy” are always 
welcome. Talks to High Schooi Boys, by Joun M. Hotmes (Macmillan, 
$1.25), faces some of the temptations and difficulties common to youth. 
The ringing note of courage and honor is frequently heard in these prac- 
tical and manly counsels. 

The same is true of Climbing Manward, by Frank H. CHetey (Mac- 
millan, $1.75). It has in mind the needs of the boy-scout age and appeals 
to what is best in every boy with encouragement to travel the broad high- 
ways to success and usefulness. 

Junior sermons are a regular feature in many church services, but 
they are difficult tc prepare. Those who have this experience will find 
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much help from Children’s Nature Story-Sermons, by Hucn T. Kerr 
(Revell, $1.25), and The Armor of Youth, by Watrer R. Bowre (Revell, 
$1.25), two of the masters of this fine art. 

Oscar L. JoserH. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Christian Salvation. A Modern Interpretation. By Grorce Cross 
(University of Chicago Press, $2.50). The age-long question, “What must 
I do to be saved?” receives in this volume the answers given by the New 
Testament, by Roman Catholic sacramentalism, by traditional Protestant- 
ism, by modern Protestantism. There are also chapters on Sin and 
Forgiveness, Atonement, the Saved Community and the World to Come. 
The appeal is essentially evangelistic although it is presented in a way 
unlike the conventional appeal. It is a straightforward challenge to 
commit one’s life by the venture of faith in Christ. Modes of argument 
differ with each age but the fact of faith remains the same, and the fel- 
lowship with Christ experienced by his first followers has been repeatedly 
enjoyed in subsequent centuries down to our own day. This is what 
gives the assurance of redemption and of immortality. The theme is de- 
veloped with due regard to the facts of history and of life. It is a book 
well worth study. 


The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. By Fenix Apter (Apple- 
tons, $1.50). The Hebrew ideal of holiness, with its ideas of justice, 
mercy, and humility, was developed into the Christian ethic of spiritual 
inwardness with love as its ruling concept. Doctor Adler maintains but 
does not demonstrate that there is yet to be evolved a higher concept of 
self-identity. He applies his theory to marriage and to other social insti- 
tutions but his discussion is too abstract. Austere in spirit and passion- 
ately ethical, he fails to come to grips with the actual realities of life and 
has no positive message of hope and encouragement. 


The Local Colour of the Bible. By Cuartes W. Buppen and Epwarp 
Hastines (Scribners, $3). This third volume is on the New Testament 
and completes a series of helps of the utmost value. There is a wealth of 
scholarship packed away in these pages but presented in a popular way. 
The sections on the Romans in Palestine, Jewish sects, institutions and 
observances and much else in the background and environment of New 
Testament times make clear many perplexing passages in the Scriptures. 
All three volumes are indispensable to preachers, Sunday-school teachers 
and all Bible students. They will quicken an interest in the Book far 
better than many volumes which profess to do so. 


Why the Church? (Association Press, 60 cents.) This book is mod- 
estly called a syllabus but it is wonderfully comprehensive and very 
stimulating for purposes of discussion in classes. There are numerous 
quotations from current literature and the material is arranged with 
pointed questions. This manual will help to create and develop public 
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opinion in the right direction on behalf of the larger ministry of the 
church. 


American Citizenship. Five addresses. (Crowell, $1.00 net). The 
American Bar Association broadcasted these patriotic speeches by radio 
during June, 1925, and now presents them more permanently in book form. 
The orators were John W. Davis, on “What Does the Constitution Mean 
to You?” Bishop Philip Cook on “The Constitution and Modern Ten- 
dencies,” Governor Ritchie on “State Responsibility,” Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson on “Metes and Bounds” and the Hon. Charles E. Hughes on “The 
Declaration of Independence.” Our Constitution is not perfect but good 
citizenship should support it and seek to improve it. 





A READING COURSE 


The Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of God. By Jonn MACKINTOSH 
Suaw, D.D. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 


Any attempt to dispense with God as the vital factor in religion is 
to violate the religious instinct in favor of academic generalizations. The 
ecclesiastical and theological theories of politics, of the universe and of 
personal religious experience doubtless had a limited purview. Their 
basic idea, however, that everything originated from God, is substantiated 
and not contradicted by the modern studies of international politics, 
science and psychology. Indeed, it is not possible to speak of religion 
without taking note of the thought of God. Nor can we refer to religion 
in terms of itself and refrain from formulating a theology. 

The tendency to interpret life on a non-theistic basis means to 
secularize life and to regard man as living in a self-contained universe. 
This is absurd, as the testimony of all the centuries, s. c. and a. p., amply 
demonstrates. The frontiers extend beyond the human into super- 
human realms. We indulge in illusive idealism in thinking of a non- 
human cosmos on which man depends, as though it were a blind force 
or an unconscious energy or a pictorial representation of the group mind. 
Thus we regard God not as a reality but as the product of the religious 
imagination. Such a form of speculation, which travels in a circle, 
may suit certain philosophic minds, but it is lacking in definiteness and 
compels man to rely upon his own resources, which at best are insuf- 
ficient to meet his pressing needs. A humanistic God is really a mag- 
nified reproduction of man himself, from whom it is as futile to receive 
inspiration as it is to lift oneself with his bootstrings. Lord Balfour's 
conviction, reached by pure argument, more nearly accords with the facts 
of life. It is “that for certain difficulties attaching to the familiar beliefs 
by which we live, the true remedy is found in Theism. In other words, 
Divine guidance must be postulated if we are to maintain the three great 
values—knowledge, love, and beauty” (241). The whole issue is dis- 
cussed by him in Theism and Thought with intellectual acumen and 
polemical skill. 
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Clear thinking on this whole question is therefore needed. This is 
the more necessary because fresh knowledge from various sources is 
confusing many who have not assimilated it and who are under the im- 
pression that traditional beliefs belong to the discard. Such thinking 
must distinguish between the essentials that belong to the esse of the 
Christian faith, even its religious and spiritual convictions, and the non- 
essentials which are of the bene esse of the faith and have to do with 
varying intellectual and theological interpretations of those convictions. 
In doing this let it also be remembered that our Christian faith has a 
long history and that it has been repeatedly verified in experience. 

Professor Shaw's book is well fitted to meet this situation. He main- 
tains the New Testament emphasis and perspective and proceeds in his 
discussion in true scientific fashion. He avoids mere philosophical cate- 
gories and confines his attention to the religious content of the faith 
once delivered for all, aware of the fact that divergent interpretations 
fortify rather than weaken that faith. He shows courage in confirming 
this perennial faith, not by excursions into extraneous regions but by 
staying at the center. Once this is established, he is persuaded that other 
matters could be satisfactorily adjusted. He answers six questions with 
a welcome directness. They all bear upon the Fatherhood of God, which 
might well be regarded as the heart of the Christian gospel. 

Our starting point and goal must be the faith and experience of 
Jesus Christ. His teaching concerning God has a finality and conclusive- 
ness that no theories have hitherto been able to displace. It furthermore 
gives the needed poise for this day of questioning and unrest. Begin 
with the promise made to Abram, “I am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward.” Then go on to the divine declaration made through Moses, 
“I am that I am,” and to the utterances of the Hebrew prophets, finding 
their climax in the sublime monotheism of the prophet of the exile. All 
these confessions of the Old Testament find their completion and ex- 
planation in Jesus Christ. When our Lord began his ministry, God was 
thought of as a distant Being. He was regarded with such awe that the 
sacred name of Jehovah with its vivid note of personality was never 
used. Even the name God was replaced by such roundabout terms as the 
Almighty, the Holy One, Heaven, which indicated the gulf that existed 
between God and man. God was virtually a cold abstraction to be 
approached, if at all, by pompous ceremonials, and to be speculated about 
by the hair-splitting vanities of scholastic casuistry. It was nevertheless 
an age that was ready for the creative forces of religion. The New Testa- 
ment verdict is therefore profoundly true that Christ came “in the fullness 
of time.” This is an encouraging thought in view of our present con- 
fusions. 

It may surprise you to find out what are the current views of God 
held by Christians. A candid deacon once described his idea of God as 
“a kind of an oblong burr.” Another said, “So far as I know myself I 
have three reasons for believing in God. The light in some people’s eyes, 
the sense of honor, and the joy which follows complete surrender to a 
cause that is greater than self.” However vague and indefinite, these two 
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testimonies give voice to experience, and this after all is the final test 
of truth. But experience could be greatly enriched if it is influenced by 
lucid ideas. It is here that the message of Jesus offers such unlimited 
compensations. He unveiled God in the graciousness of his sympathy, 
with a richness and fullness that are only distantly echoed in the psalm- 
ists and prophets. He further revealed man to himself and showed that 
the capacity for God is latent in all men. Under the spell of his teaching 
and example the latent was awakened and developed. God thus ceased 
to be an abstract Deity, shrouded in mystery and enshrined in the 
august might of his holiness. He became known as an animated Per- 
sonality concerned in the well being of all and providing for their nu- 
merous necessities. There is the surprise of wonder, the joyousness of 
hope, the exhilaration of faith, the bounty of love in Jesus’ thought of 
God. It was an overwhelming revelation of the intense reality, the sym- 
pathetic personality, the impartial sanctity, and the Holy Father-love of 
the Eternal Being. The significance of Christ’s truth of God in the 
threefold activities of Creation, Providence and Redemption, is well dis- 
cussed by Doctor Shaw in the first lecture, which answers the question, 
“What do we mean by calling God our heavenly Father?” Such terms 
as omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, are not to be interpreted in 
a crass materialistic sense but with due regard to the self-limitation of 
God and the “dread gift” of human free-will. See further on this subject 
the chapter on “The Divine Transcendence” in The Living God, by 
Canon Storr (p. 98ff.): 

Two conclusions of the Christian view of the Divine Fatherhood 
are that God is interested in us “individually one by one,” and that the 
Father-child relationship is indissoluble and inalienable (25ff.). What 
this implies is given in the second lecture, which gives an affirmative 
answer to the question, “Can prayer count in a world of law?” It 
strengthens a position that has been exposed to the attacks of a pseudo- 
science which mistakes a partial view of the universe for the whole 
view and which fails to reckon with “the ends of personal will” (49). 
Prayer is more than an attitude of acquiescence or of inward submission 
to God’s will, producing only mental reactions, as though it were a form 
of auto-suggestion or self-hypnotism. The natural order is not a rigid 
closed mechanical system but a living, growing organism. The universe 
is a cosmos, not a chaos. It is not all one homogeneous piece, but con- 
sisting of the inorganic, the organic and the self-conscious orders. Note 
how the familiar argument that higher laws modify and transcend lower 
laws, is applied to prayer, which is a rational necessity in a world of 
law. Just as the earth does not yield its fruit without man’s labor, and 
as scientific results cannot be obtained without Intellectual toil, so in the 
moral and spiritual world prayer is the medium of cooperation whereby 
the heavenly Father bestows his blessings on his children (54ff.). This 
lecture is both masterly and timely and throws valuable light on a 
troublesome question. 

The same forceful thinking is seen in the next three lectures on the 
Incarnation, the Atonement and the Resurrection. Doctor Shaw is more 
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interested in the facts endorsed by experience than in the theories which 
really explain the experience. To be sure, he frankly faces the argu- 
ments, pro and con, with competent ability. Without evading any issue 
he reaches the conclusion with which we are led to agree, that “the 
experimental acquaintance with Jesus’ power to save is, after all, the only 
really final and incontrovertible proof of his Divinity or Deity; so that 
in the last resort, as Hermann of Marburg used to say, ‘We cannot prove 
the Divinity of Jesus to the unbeliever’—that is to say, to the man who 
refuses to commit himself to him and put his claims to the test” (93). 
Notice the excellent illustration from Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun 
about the window of a church being seen within the building and from 
outside. If this fact were generally accepted, there would be more pa- 
tience with theories, which are tentative attempts to understand the > 
mystery of godliness in Jesus Christ, the divine-human, atoning and 
living Saviour and Lord of mankind. 

Every aspect of the historicity and uniqueness of the Person, char- 
acter and authority of Christ is considered in the answer to the question, 
“Why call Jesus God the Son Incarnate?” Note the various points about 
his sinless perfection, his relation to men as the bestower of forgiveness 
and the ruler of conscience. To the question, “Why did Jesus die?” the 
answer is given in terms of the New Testament. The truth of vicarious- 
ness is writ large on every page of the apostolic writings but no single 
explanation is adequate. The message of the Cross declares the un- 
fathomable love of God for man, it demands homage to the righteous will 
of God, and it determines the severe judgment of God upon sin. If Doctor 
Shaw professes little sympathy with forensic theories it is because of 
their tendency to clothe the love of God in legal and logical terms which 
obscure the tenderness and the severity of the Divine heart. The sacri- 
fice for redemption was accomplished not by substitution for sinful hu- 
manity but by identification with it. This distinction makes clearer the 
work of Christ (123ff.). Read also the chapters in Storr’s book on “The 
Fatherhood,” “The Suffering,” and “The Severity of God.” 

The Resurrection was the “great declaratory act of God.” This event 
is the fontal source and spring of the Apostolic Gospel. Its significance 
is not in its evidential value but in that it is the constituent factor in 
redemption and the ground and basis of the church’s origin and continu- 
ance. On it depend our justification in the forgiveness of the past, our 
sanctification in the moral and spiritual quickening in the present, our 
hope of immortality in the future (144ff.). The words “in Christ” are 
well described as “a shorthand definition of the Christian life.” He is 
right in stating that for the apostolic mind and for us the Resurrection 
is “the one fact in which the world and history arrived at unity, con- 
sistence, coherence.” Read further the article “Resurrection of Christ” 
by Doctor Shaw in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (Vol. 
II, p. 329ff.), also published as a separate volume. 

Why is it that few sermons are now preached upon the text “Ye 
must be born anew”? Doctor Shaw claims that regeneration is necessary 
for salvation, individual and social, On it depends the coming of the 
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“new era of peace and brotherhood and good will in the. world.” Note 
the difference between the natural experience of childship and the spir- 
itual experience of sonship (168). Consider also the contrast between 
the disruptive principle of selfishness due to sin and the constructive 
principle of redemption through surrender to the control of Jesus. The 
need everywhere is of a new heart and a new spirit. This is to be at- 
tained only by fellowship with God in Christ, when we shall see in what 
a profound sense man is “the mirrur of God,” to quote the title of a fine 
chapter in Storr’s book. We shall then also understand the superiority 
of a cultural over a political civilization, and realize that the humanism 
of Jesus is to be the standard and stimulus to bring in the better day 
when the kingdom of God shall be established among men. Surely we 
* need to rethink and rediscover the opulence of the gospel of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. This is what Dr. W. L. Watkin- 
son meant when he insisted that “the great need of to-day is the preach- 
ing of the old gospel verities,” and then added, “I have been preaching 
for fifty years and I find the gospe] only just beginning to develop its 
delight. There is no other message for the world.” This book by Doctor 
Shaw will help every preacher to engage in this supreme business, and 
enable him to give manifest proof of his responsible and remunerative 
stewardship. 


Side Reading 


The Living God. By Vernon F. Srorr (Doran, $1.75). Reference 
has already been made to several chapters in this book. It is a clear and 
forceful presentation of the central truths of the gospel. The argu- 
mentative note strengthens and enriches the devotional tone and makes 
a quickening appeal to those who are intellectually confused and spir- 
itually disturbed. 

The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy. By A. Sern 
Princite-Pattison (Oxford University Press, $3.50). The thesis that the 
universe is the self-revelation of God through Nature and Man is ex- 
pounded with a wealth of critical and constructive thought. The deepest 
insight into human life is given through the revelation by Christ of “a 
God who lives in the perpetual giving of himself, who shares the life 
of his finite creatures, bearing with and in them the whole burden of 
their finitude, their sinful wanderings and sorrows, and the suffering 
without which they cannot be made perfect.” 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the Mern- 
opist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JosErH. 
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